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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL,  1915-1916 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
October,  1916. 

To  the  President  and  Regents  of  the 

University  of  Michigan  : — ■ 

As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report 
for  191 5- 191 6,  as  follows: 

It  is  right  formally  to  make  record  here  of  the  change  in  the  deanship 
due  to  the  death  of  Dean  Karl  Guthe  in  August,  191 5 ;  but  it  is  right  also  to 
go  beyond  the  formal  record  and  give  expression  to  the  large  obligation  to 
him  under  which  the  present  dean  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  School 
have  found  themselves.  In  the  three  years  of  his  administration  Dean 
Guthe  established  the  School  well  and,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in 
detail  from  time  to  time,  the  fine  spirit  and  high  purpose,  to  which  he  was 
loyal  and  which  guided  all  he  did,  must  be  maintained.  A  minute,  adopted 
in  October,  1915,  by  the  Executive  Board  for  its  records,  should  be  quoted: 

The  intimation  of  the  deplorable  death  of  Dean  Karl  E.  Guthe  was  received  by 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  not  simply  with  profound 
•sorrow  but  with  the  gravest  concern.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why.  The  Dean 
had  endeared  himself  to  every  member  of  the  Board  by  his  genial  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. All  had  anticipated  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  School  from  the 
exercise  of  these  happy  qualities  supplemented,  as  they  were,  by  solid  intellectual  power 
and  genuine  catholicity  of  academic  spirit.     For  the  union  of  so  many  gifts  is  rare. 

Xor  can  we  forget  that,  when  the  Graduate  School  was  reconstituted  and  expecta- 
tion aroused,  Dr.  Guthe  was  called  to  undertake  the  delicate  duties  which  always  fall  to 
the  executive  officer  of  a  new  department.  He  had  but  begun  this  difficult  work  where- 
in, despite  numerous  problems,  he  had  already  earned  notable  success.  The  organiza- 
tion so  far  has  been  his  creation,  like  the  policy.  Accordingly  his  untimely  death  leaves 
us  crippled  sadly.  He  can  not  be  replaced.  No  more  significant  comment  could  be 
made  upon  his  services  to  this  Board  and  to  the  University  at  large. 

While  we  are  thus  reminded  of  our  grievous  loss,  we  are  fully  sensible  that  it  is  as 
nothing  to  the  irreparable  bereavement  sustained  by  the  family  of  the  late  Dean.  We 
beg  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Guthe  and  her  children  our  most  respectful  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  21st 
September  this  expression  of  regard  and  regret  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a 
copy  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Guthe. 

The  personnel  of  the  Executive  Board  has  remained  unchanged.  Pro- 
fessor R.  M.  Wenley's  term  of  office  expired,  it  is  true,  but  as  his  was  one 
of  the  shorter  terms,  incident  to  the  original  organization  of  the  Board  in 
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igi2,  and  as  for  certain  reasons  his  continuation  on  the  Board  seemed  de- 
sirable he  was  reappointed,  not  only  at  the  wish  of  the  President  and  the 
Dean,  but  also  with  the  approval  of  other  members  of  the  Board.  In  future, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  a  retiring  member  should 
not  be  reappointed,  although  in  such  a  matter  a  formal  ruling  would  probably 
not  be  wise. 

There  has  been  no  change,  requiring  special  mention,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  graduate  faculty.  Naturally  admission  to  this  faculty  has  to  be 
under  some  supervision.  It  is  highly  important  that  only  those  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  giving  graduate 
instruction.  But  the  best  method  of  securing  the  desired  result  is  not  easily 
found  and  the  success  of  any  method  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  rather 
informal  administration  of  some  of  the  departments  of  study  and  sometimes 
also  by  a  certain  indifference  to  the  purpose  itself.  Blanks  for  use  of  those 
wishing  to  give  graduate  courses  for  the  first  time  are  provided  by  the  Board 
and  these  blanks  call  for  academic  histories,  publications,  and  investigations 
in  process  or  in  prospect,  and,  when  filled  out,  have  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
heads  or  chairmen  of  departments.  But  so  far  the  operation  of  this  method 
of  supervision  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  of  course  the  wish 
of  the  Board  not  to  be  guided  by  merely  technical  tests.  In  fact  in  all  its 
relations  the  Graduate  School,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  University, 
should  be  free  from  what  is  merely  formal  or  technical;  a  statement,  that 
not  improperly  might  be  adopted  as  a  refrain  with  which  to  conclude  each 
paragraph  that  follows  in  this  report. 

In  March,  according  to  plans  that  had  been  made  toward  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  offices  of  the  School  were  moved  from  Room  8, 
University  Hall,  occupied  by  the  School  for  several  years  and  shared  cheer- 
fully, however  uncomfortably  for  all  concerned,  with  the  Summer  Session, 
the  University  Extension  Service  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  to 
Rooms  9  and  n,  University  Hall.  The  advantage  of  this  change  has  been 
great.  Suitable  offices  with  provision  for  privacy  both  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  in  the  conferences  of  the  Dean  and  with  security  from 
noise  and  confusion  for  the  Dean's  secretary  and  for  the  students  may  not 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  and  success  of  the  School,  but 
they  are  highly  important.  The  School,  at  last  enjoying  commodious  and 
well  funished  quarters,  may  justly  feel  that  it  holds  and  is  recognized  as 
holding  a  higher  position  in  the  work  of  the  University  than  it  held,  for 
example,  not  many  years  ago,  when  a  secretary's  desk*  and  a  few  letter-files 
in  a  very  small  one-windowed  room — or  closet? — situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  in  University  Hall  and  occupied  also  by 
the  defunct  Students'  Lecture  Association  and  the  old  Inlander  were  at  once 
its  office  and  furniture. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  1915-1916  shows  a  normal 
growth  in  the  mere  size  of  the  School,  an  increase  of  forty-one  over  1914-15. 


*  The  "Secretary"  was  secretary  only  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature, 
nd  the  Arts.    The  Graduate  School,  as  a  School,  had  no  independent  organi- 
:   before  1912. 
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The  figures,  arranged  from  such  standpoints  as  have  seemed  to  be  of  special 
interest,  follow : 

Whole  number  of  students :  550. 
Divided  as  follows  : 

MEN 

Regular  Session,  1st  and  2nd  Semesters 278 

Summer  Session,  without  Biological  Station 171 

Biological  Station    7 

456 
Deduct  for  counting  twice 52 

Totals    404  146  550 

Studying  in  residence 514  Foreign  Countries  Represented  : 

Studying  in  absentia 36  Porto   Rico 3 

Germany    1 

Residents  of  Michigan 321  China 9 

From  other  states 209  Ireland    

From    foreign    countries 20  Argentina    .... 

Japan    

India   

Canada   

Poland   

Norway    

Total  550  Total  20 

Colleges  and  Universities  represented   133 

From  University  of  Michigan 326 

PVom   State  Colleges    62 

From  other  Institutions    197 

(For  detailed  figures  see  Announcement  for  1916-1917,  pages  213-214.) 

Number  of  students  having  A.B.,  from  University  of  Michigan 291 

Number  of  Students  having  A.B.,  from  Other  Institutions 237 

Number  of  Students  having  no  degree,  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

semester,  lacking  2  or  3  hours 25 

553 
Three  students  had  A.B.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  another 
institution 

Number  of  Students  having  Advanced  Degrees m 

Students  holding  positions  in  University 133 

Assistant   Professors    4 

Instructors    42 

Assistants    . 84  • 

Librarians    3 

Superintendent  of  Grounds 1 

Fellows    41 

In  residence,  holding  no  position 340 

In   absentia    36 

550 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Actuarial  Science   2 

Aerodynamics    1 

Anatomy    4 

Architecture   2 

Astronomy    5 

Bacteriology    3 

Botany    7 18 

Chemical    Engineering    12 

Chemistry    35 

Civil  Engineering   16 

Comparative  Literature    1 

Economics   15 

Education    20 

Electrical  Engineering    4 

English   35 

Forestry   12 

General  Linguistics    1 

Geology    2 

German    25 

Greek    2 

History    24 

Hygiene   1 

Landscape   Design    2 


Latin    22 

Law  1 

Mathematics    12 

Mechanical  Engineering  6 

Mineralogy    3 

Municipal  Administration   4 

Music    1 

Naval  Architecture    1 

Oratory    7 

Pathology    2 

Pharmacology    1 

Pharmacy    1 

Philosophy    5 

Physics    24 

Physiological  Chemistry 1 

Political  Science  9 

Public  Health    9 

Psychology    5 

Rhetoric   17 

Romance  Languages   5 

Sociology  3 

Zoology    11 

Special  Students   158 


Figures  showing  number  of  hours  given  to  subjects  of  specialization 
and  to  other  subjects  by  recipients  of  the  master's  degrees  in  1916: 

NO.  OF  HOURS  IN  SUBJECT         HOURS  IN  OTHER 

SUBJECT                                                                 STUDENTS              OF  SPECIALIZATION  SUBJECTS 

Actuarial    Science 2  32  24 

Anatomy    1  14  10 

Architecture     1  20  6 

Bacteriology     1  20  •      16 

Botany     5  105  33 

Chemical   Engineering    6  108  54 

Chemistry    4  74  23 

Civil   Engineering    9  175  82 

Comparative    Literature    1  18  6 

Economics    7  139  61 

Education    5  64  76 

English    12  161  128 

German    3  5*  24 

(keek    1  9  15 

History    4  59  38 

Landscape   Design    2  70    '  49    - 

Latin     9  109  109 

Mathematics     7  127  63 

Mineralogy     I  18  6 

Music    1  x4  8 

Oratory    4  61  43 

Pathology   2  38  21 
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Philosophy    

Physics    

Political    Science 
Psychology     .... 

Rhetoric    

Zoology    


3 

57 

21 

3 

47 

34 

2 

24 

27 

I 

16 

15 

5 

56 

75 

3 

84 

35 

DEGREES  GIVEN  IN  1915-1916 

Master  of  Arts 79            Master  in  Landscape  Design 2 

Master  of  Science 15            Master  of  Science  in  Architecture. .  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 7            Doctor  of  Public  Health 2 

Master  of  Science  in  Engineering..      17            Doctor  of   Philosophy    29 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health.       3  — ■ 

Total  155 

These  figures  tell  little  or  much  according  as  one  is  able  to  get  at  what 
lies  behind  them.  The  things  of  which  I  would  speak  specially  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  Meaning  of  the  Master's  Degree;  2.  Professionalism;  3.  The 
Higher  Degrees;  4.  Specialization;  5.  Recommendations  and  Appointments 
after  Graduation;  6.  Social  Life  of  Graduate  Students;  7.  The  Biological 
Station ;  8.  Fellowships ;  and  9.  Publications.  These  will  be  considered  in 
order. 

I.  Tun:  Master's  Degree. — In  the  past  the  master's  degree  has  been 
conceived  in  various  ways  and  at  any  time  has  been  of  rather  uncertain 
meaning.  Few  if  any  colleges  or  universities  of  the  country  have  been  alto- 
gether single-minded  or  consistent  in  regard  to  it.  Nothing  need  be  said 
here  of  its  use  as  an  honorary  degree,  but  as  a  degree  in  course  it  has  been 
as  puzzling  as  a  mountain  lake,  its  breezes  blowing  from  many  quarters. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  given  simply  for  an  extra  year  of  study,  following 
the  baccalaureate  years,  whether  in  advanced  courses  or  only  in  more 
courses,  whether  in  the  Graduate  School,  specifically  so  called,  or  in  one  of 
the  professional  schools.  Sometimes  it  has  been  only  a  sort  of  lower  doctor- 
ate or  a  stepping  stone  to  the  doctorate,  requiring  high  specialization  and  a 
thesis,  or  something  equivalent,  to  show  originality;  and  sometimes  it  has 
been  a  professional  degree,  notably  for  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  accordingly  has  required  special  knowledge  of  some  particular  subject 
or  group  of  subjects  and  perhaps  with  this,  for  teachers,  familiarity  with 
certain  methods  of  teaching.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  old  re- 
quirement of  a  major  study  and  two  minors  or  with  the  present  expectation 
that  at  least  half  the  work  be  in  one  line  and  all  of  it  in  graduate  courses,  the 
idea  of  the  degree  being  a  lesser  doctorate  might  be  said  on  the  whole  to  have 
predominated  at  least  in  theory.  Yet  so-called  "Plan  B,"  abandoned  only  a 
few  years  ago,  made  it  possible  for  the  degree  to  have  almost  any  other  mean- 
ing. Moreover,  whatever  the  theory,  in  practice  the  degree  has  fast  been  be- 
coming not  so  much  a  lesser  doctorate  as  a  special  professional  degree.  In 
the  cases  of  the  master's  degrees  in  engineering,  architecture,  landscape  de- 
sign and  forestry  this  must  be  quite  obvious,  but  also  when  the  special  subject 
is  not  formally  indicated,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  and  here  almost 
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invariably  the  profession  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools.  Nor 
could  anything  be  more  natural  than  this  development,  already  in  some  uni- 
versities candidly  recognized  and  accepted.  The  fact,  then,  being  what  it 
is,  the  University  of  Michigan  should  be  candid  in  its  turn  and  should 
promptly  adjust  its  administrative  policy.  Also  in  the  case  of  teachers  the 
question  may  be  raised  if  in  addition  to  the  subject-matter  requirements  for 
the  degree  some  knowledge  of  teaching  methods  should  not  be  insisted  upon. 
No  university  officer  could  conscientiously  favor  for  a  moment  an  abatement 
of  the  present  subject-matter  requirements,  but  much  is  to  be  said  for  the 
addition  at  least  of  a  summer-session  to  the  resident  requirement  in  order 
that  some  knowledge  of  teaching  methods  may  be  secured.  Apart  from 
moral  or  personal  qualifications  the  secondary  school  teacher  needs  at  least 
three  things:  (i)  specific  knowledge  and  aptitude,  (2)  general  standpoint 
or  outlook,  acquired  through  acquaintance  with  other  subjects  than  that  of 
his  special  teaching,  and  (3)  knowledge  of  method;  and  the  time  now  given 
to  the  first  two  of  these  is  certainly  at  a  minimum.  For  the  rest,  that  the 
master's  degree  as  above  presented,  is  in  real  demand  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  teachers  who  attend  the  summer  schools  of  the  whole  country 
and  become  candidates  for  the  general  degree  of  M.A.  or  M.S.  Most  of 
these,  moreover,  wish  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  in  residence  to  courses  in 
methods  of  teaching  and,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  general  the  formal 
requirements  in  pedagogy,  or  the  "science  and  art  of  teaching,"  have  often 
been  unreasonable  and  have  seriously  trespassed  on  the  time  of  what  I  have 
here  called  the  subject-matter  courses,  the  demand  for  such  instruction  is 
not  due  wholly  to  these  mere  requirements.  It  is  a  demand  well  grounded 
in  reason.  Perhaps,  the  country  over,  not  merely  at  Michigan,  honest  recog- 
nition of  this  would  help  a  much  criticised  department,  the  department  of 
pedagogy,  to  find  its  natural  and  properly  proportioned  place  and  part  in  the 
professional  curriculum  for  teachers. 

II.  Professionalism. — But  a  professional  spirit  is  the  very  thing  from 
which  many  have  hoped  and  striven  to  save  the  School.  Law  Schools  and 
Medical  Schools,  we  are  told,  are  indeed  graduate  schools,  but  they  are  also 
"professional"  and  in  so  far  are  under  peculiar  opprobrium.  The  Graduate 
School  must  not  be  so  handicapped.  In  it  the  spirit  of  research  must  strongly 
prevail,  determining  the  interests  and  activities  of  all,  of  both  students  and 
professors.  For  this  School  is  justified,  is  it  not?,  primarily  by  its  higher  de- 
grees, Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.P.H.,  E.E.,  M.E.,  and  so  on.  Might  there  not  even 
be  real  gain  in  turning  over  the  professional  master's  degrees  to  a  sort  of 
upper  college  or  a  lower  graduate  school  ?  In  simple  reply,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  higher  degrees  also  are  really  professional  degrees. 
Most  recipients  of  the  Ph.D.,  for  example,  become  college  or  university  pro- 
fessors and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  as  a  rule  all  of  them  seek  professional 
chairs.  D.P.H.,  M.E.,  C.E.  are  candidly  professional.  The  Graduate  School, 
then,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  superior  or  pharisaical  in  this  matter,  disdain- 
ing the  professional  ambitions  of  the  masters,  while  it  fosters  those  of  the 
d(W 'tors.  True,  the  two  groups  may  call  for  emphasis  on  different  factors 
of  training,  but,  although  in  the  past  I  have  sometimes  inclined  to  another 
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view,  I  am  now  convinced  that  their  association,  rather  than  their  separation, 
is  the  better  policy.  What  the  Graduate  School  can  do  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity should  aim  to  do  is  to  imbue  the  life  of  all  its  students  with  the  spirit 
of  study,  making  them,  conspicuously  among  the  students  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity, superior  to  mere  technical  requirements,  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
new  knowledge,  mentally  alert  and  independent.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dull, 
mechanical  professionalism,  that  knows  only  formal  requirements  and  is 
satisfied  with  conventional  success ;  but  also  there  is  a  living  creative  pro- 
fessionalism ;  and  to  the  latter,  for  all  its  degrees,  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
higher,  the  Graduate  School  should  seriously  and  reverently  devote  itself. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  suspect,  that  many  who  have  looked  down  on  the  master's 
•  degree  as  only  a  school-master's  degree,  "professional"  and  unproductive, 
and  have  seen  real  virtue  only  in  the  doctor's  degree"  and  its  accepted  peers, 
have  frequently  been  led  by  their  own  hauteur  to  make  their  tests  for  a  doc- 
torate more  technical  than  real.  Again,  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the 
fine  type  of  school-master,  the  teacher  of  strong  character  and  personality 
and  of  real  culture,  is  seldom  if  ever  met  in  these  times.  Specialism  and  an 
attending  superiority  seem  to  have  had  their  part,  their  large  part,  in  "killing 
him  dead."  But  is  there  any  greater  call  in  education  to-day  than  that  living 
personality  and  a  useful  culture  be  restored  to  the  teacher's  profession?  And 
would  there  be  any  hope  of  such  restoration,  if  the  school-master  and  the 
thinker  and  investigator  were  trained  apart?  The  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
country  can  best  serve  the  country  by  devoting  themselves,  regardless  of 
which  degrees,  higher  or  lower,  or  which  branches  of  teaching,  whether  in 
the  secondary  schools  or  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  their  students  are 
seeking,  to  what  I  have  already  called  a  living  professionalism.  Even  the 
higher  institutions,  it  should  be  said  at  least  confidentially,  have  sometimes 
felt  the  need  of  just  this,  of  personality  and  culture  as  well  as  expert  infor- 
mation and  research  in  their  teaching  staffs.  Aside,  I  venture  to  add  that 
the  doctor's  degree  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  in  danger  not  so  much 
from  being  the  professional  degree  of  the  college  teacher  as  from  a  narrow 
and  too  pragmatic  vocationalism,  which  would  award  it,  for  example,  to  any 
worker  in  life's  affairs  who  might  be  able  to  make  a  report.  The  doctor's 
dissertation  should  be  more  than  a  report,  so  to  speak,  from  the  field. 

While  referring  to  the  matter  of  professionalism,  a  more  general  mat- 
ter of  course  than  that  of  either  the  master's  or  the  doctor's  degree,  I  may 
say  that  the  Executive  Board,  not  it  is  true  within  the  time  formally  covered 
by  this  report,  but  more  recently,  has  voted,  after  conference  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  medical  faculty,  to  recognize  original  investigations  in  the 
clinical  branches  of  medicine  equally  with  laboratory  studies  of  the  more 
academic  sort  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree  in  medicine. 
This,  adding  two  or  three  years  to  the  regular  medical  course,  is  a 
notable  step,  making  the  development  of  a  closer  relation  between  the 
Graduate  School  and  an  important  profession  and  putting  the  School  in 
line  with  recent  changes  elsewhere,  and  in  no  sense  is  it  a  departure  from 
the  higher  purposes  of  graduate  study.  Some  have  even  insisted  that  the 
ordinary  professional  course,  requiring  four  years  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
three  years  in  law,  is  equivalent  to  the  work  done  for  the  doctorate;  but 
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the  claim  is  hardly  sound,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  exaggeration,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  research  spirit  as  fostered  and  developed  in  a  professional 
course  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  formal  character  of  the  requirements 
for  the  doctorate.  So  brought  together,  the  two  are  made  to  seem  alike ; 
but,  judged  by  their  primary  purposes,  they  are  not  alike.  A  graduate  school, 
then,  as  has  been  said,  must  not  be  anti-professional ;  if  true  to  its  best  spirit, 
it  must  strive  to  impart  new  life  and  vision  to  every  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, serving  each  on  what  I  will  venture  to  call  its  first  lines  of  advance. 

III.  The  Higher  Degrees. — To  turn  now  directly  to  the  doctor's  de- 
gree and  the  other  higher  degrees,  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the 
Graduate  School,  if  indeed  it  is  to  stand  for  a  living  professionalism,  if  it 
is  to  foster  study  and  research  and  a  real  devotion  to  active  and  creative 
thinking,  than  holding  these  degrees  to  the  highest  ideals.  In  the  work  of 
its  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  and  of  its  professors  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  a  record  of  which  it  may  be  proud,  but  unmixed  pride  is  not 
a  feeling  to  be  cultivated.  However  great  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  Thus  successful  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  should  show  familiarity  with  the  specific  fields  of  their  study,  tech- 
nical skill,  vigor  and  independence  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  expression.  In 
addition,  that  they  should  not  be  mere  specialists,  that  they  should  have  some 
outlook  and — without  any  meaning  of  mere  leisured  sentiment  or  orna- 
mental information — some  real  culture,  a  culture  rooted  in  wholeness  of 
life  and  view,  in  capacity  for  wide  sympathy,  in  adaptability,  is  a  thing  also 
to  be  said,  touching  as  it  does  on  a  defect  of  long  standing  and  frequent 
occurrence.  Administrative  policy  may  often  have  to  compromise  under  this 
ideal,  overlooking  deficiency  in  a  certain  direction  in  view  of  special  excel- 
lence in  some  other  direction,  but,  while  making  compromises  in  individual 
cases,  administration  must  still  keep  the  ideal  in  mind  and  press  constantly 
for  its  realization.  Compromises  without  such  constant  pressure  would  not 
be  justified,  being  stumbling-blocks  rather  than  stepping-stones.  In  the 
matter  of  culture,  as  defined  above,  the  deficiency  is  especially  notable. 
"Why!"  exclaimed  a  certain  professor,  "Most  of  my  best  students,  not  to 
speak  of  the  others,  are  almost  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  gossip,  I  mean  the 
legitimate  gossip,  even  of  their  own  subject."  Now  such  ignorance  makes 
men  socially  awkward,  futile,  even  "impossible,"  and  sometimes  their  im- 
possibility, thanks  to  an  ignorance,  well  below  zero,  of  men  and  things  out- 
side their  special  subjects,  reaches  painful  proportions.  But  men  can  not  be 
substantially  successful,  however  specially  expert,  when  they  cannot  be 
sociable  with  other  views  in  their  own  field,  with  other  men  and  other  fields, 
with  other  times.  As  to  the  inability  to  be  sociable  with  other  times,  how 
many  specialists  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  subject,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  ignorance  of  the  history  of  thought  and  learning  in  general ! 

But  with  other  things  besides  this  particular  lack  of  culture  the  adminis- 
trator has  to  compromise.  Broadly  viewed  the  studies  of  the  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  are  of  two  sorts,  being  on  the  one  hand  based  primarily  on 
laboratory  and  field  work  and  on  the  other  on  work  in  study  and  library. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  to  speak  generally,  the  student  may  get  and  usually 
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does  get  more  help  and  suggestion,  a  more  constant  supervision,  from  his 
professor ;  so  that  his  independence  and  originality  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. Collaboration,  too,  so  common  in  laboratory  and  field,  and  the  joint 
publication  of  results  have  their  peculiar  dangers.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
students  working  primarily  in  study  and  library  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Commonly  there  is  not  enough  supervision  and  direction  by  a  really  inter- 
ested superior,  with  the  outcome  that  originality  often  runs  wild  or  that  stu- 
dents at  best  mistake  the  form  for  the  substance. 

A  further  difficulty  is  to  be  pointed  out.  In  1915-16  over  thirty  doctor's 
dissertations  were  submitted  and  these,  besides  giving  weight  to  what  has 
just  been  said,  showed  defects  as  follows :  If  the  laboratory  dissertations 
were  more  often  lacking  in  excellence  of  style,  logical  or  literary,  the  library 
dissertations  were  more  often  lacking  in  originality  of  material,  or  say  in 
significant  material  results.  Both  the  defects,  however,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  are  certainly  serious  defects,  even  if  they  may  sometimes  be 
condoned ;  and  they  seem  only  the  more  serious  when  one  knows  that  on 
being  pointed  out  they  appear  only  to  strike  on  the  blind-spots,  as  well  as  on 
the  resentment-areas,  of  the  students  concerned  and  often  of  their  professors. 
Yet  in  the  world  today,  as  it  seeks  help  from  the  universities,  there  is  urgent 
demand  (1)  for  men  who  can  present  the  results  of  study  in  field  and  labora- 
tory in  a  form  that  is  free  frorii  what  may  be  called  the  manners  of  the  mere 
specialist,  sometimes  so  suggestive  of  the  crudities  of  the  frontier,  and  (2) 
for  men  who  can  make  their  literature  and  their  humanistic  learning,  their 
philosophy  and  their  history  and  political  science,  vital  and  productive.  The 
manners  of  the  specialist,  or  crudities  of  the  frontier,  are  often  picturesque 
and  they  arouse  in  others  a  certain  interest  or  even  admiration  as  well  as 
induce  in  the  scientists  themselves  a  certain  satisfaction,  not  necessarily  of- 
fensive, but  in  the  long  run  they  defeat  or  impair  rather  than  enhance  suc- 
cess. Again,  adornments  of  literature  and  philosophy,  much  learning  in  the 
facts  of  history  and  subtle  reasoning  in  the  political  sciences  are  showy  and 
have  filled  many  books  and  even  brought  much  honor,  but  creative  thinking 
and  writing  are  what  the  times  most  need.  Yet  so  frequently  students  are 
giving  and  their  professors  are  taking  substance  without  excellence  of  form, 
form  without  real  substance.  So  I  say  again  that  a  graduate  school,  what- 
ever compromises  it  may  make,  must  press  constantly  towards  what  is  ideal ; 
holding  both  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  to  this ;  at  every  opportunity 
discouraging  raw  materiality  in  the  former  and  idle  self-cultivation  in  the 
latter. 

IV.  Specialization.  —  Intimately  related  to  the  meaning  of  the 
master's  or  the  doctor's  degree  is  the  difficult  problem  of  specialization.  As 
much  that  has  been  said  already  in  this  report  would  imply,  the  administra- 
tive policy  of  the  School  has  been  against  any  disposition  to  elect  studies 
only  in  one  department.  At  times  the  pressure  for  such  extreme  specializa- 
tion, particularly  in  what  may  be  called  the  commercialized  branches,  in 
engineering  subjects,  for  example,  and  in  chemistry,  has  been  great.  De- 
partmental divisions,  it  is  true  and  is  repeatedly  pointed  out,  do  not  afford 
an  adequate  basis  of  judgment  in  this  matter.    Also  it  is  true,  as  the  Execu- 
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tive  Board  has  appreciated,  that  the  problem  can  not  be  solved  by  any  fast 
rules.  Students  vary  so  widely  in  their  study  and  in  their  experience  and 
their  general  reading  preliminary  to  their  entrance  upon  their  special  gradu- 
ate work.  But  the  Board,  having  always  in  mind  the  best  purposes  of  gradu- 
ate study,  very  reluctantly  allows  one  subject  degrees  and  here  both  the 
Board  and  the  Dean  have  to  hope  for  the  zealous  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  graduate  faculty.  The  ordinary  commercial  spirit  and  the  acad- 
emic spirit  are  doubtless  bound  to  conflict  at  many  points,  but  for  the  ques- 
tion in  hand  no  one  can  doubt  on  which  side  the  Graduate  School  must  take 
a  primary  interest.  Sympathetic  with  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, as  well  as  with  other  influences  for  extreme  specialization,  ready  to  co- 
operate where  cooperation  is  possible  without  serious  concessions,  it  must 
always  put  foremost  what  will  serve  life  beyond  the  demands  of  the  mo- 
ment. Mere  specialism  in  the  life  of  theory,  as  in  practical  life,  although 
momentarily  highly  efficient,  somehow  is  too  near-sighted  and  too  local  and 
provincial.  It  must  always  halt,  when  the  question  is  of  real  progress  or  pro- 
duction. If  efficient,  it  is  so  more  for  accumulation  than  for  creation.  It  is 
a  method,  again,  of  continued  manufacture  rather  than  of  invention,  of 
propaganda  rather  than  of  discovery;  and  accordingly  it  does  not  suit  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  Graduate  School.  Intellectually  the  danger  of  mere 
specialism  is  probably  much  less  than  it  used  to  be ;  for  the  separate  sciences 
all  seem  to  be  feeling,  as  never  before,  their  limitations ;  but,  this  source  of 
the  danger  passing,  another  has  appeared  in  the  practical  demands  of  life  in 
general  and  industry  in  particular  and  assuredly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  not  to  be  antagonistic,  not  to  discourage  specialism  altogether, 
but  to  guard  against  the  limitations  and  dangers  of  it. 

In- the  case  of  the  master's  degrees  the  tendency  to  extreme  specializa- 
tion has  been  strong  partly  from  the  causes  referred  to  above  and  partly 
also  as  a  result  of  the  administrative  requirement  that  all  courses  receiving 
credit  for  the  degree  must  be  graduate  courses.  Often  prepared  for  ad- 
vanced work  only  in  one  line,  students  are  prevented  from  electing  courses  in 
other  lines.  But  is  there  not  a  certain  contradiction  in  insisting  on  graduate 
courses  on  the  one  hand  and  in  discouraging  specialization  on  the  other? 
Something,  therefore,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  allowing  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  to  give  some  part  of  their  accredited  time  to  other  than  dis- 
tinctly graduate  courses.  The  distinction  between  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work  is  an  important  one,  but  as  applied  technically  it  has  some- 
times brought  hardship  and  even  defeated  its  own  end.  Especially  in  case 
of  the  engineering  master's  degrees  has  this  been  true. 

With  regard  to  the  doctor's  degrees  the  action,  taken  three  years  ago, 
by  which  pursuit  of  two  minor  subjects,  one  of  which  had  to  be  outside 
the  department  of  the  major  subject,  was  no  longer  required,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  led  to  more  narrow  specialization ;  but,  while  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  this  danger,  on  the  whole  the  change  has  proved  a  wise  one  and 
has  been  in  accord  with  what  has  been  done  at  other  institutions.  In  plan- 
ning work  for  a  doctorate  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  consider  the  real 
need  of  each  individual  and  to  this  end  there  must  be  freedom  from  the 
mere  accidents  of  departmental  boundaries  as  well  as  from  all  other  merely 
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formal  requirements,  such  as  a  stated  distribution  of  the  student's  time.  Sub- 
jects, subsidiary  to  the  major,  there  must  be ;  there  must  be  also  the  greatest 
freedom  in  their  selection.  The  natural  conditions  of  original  work  and  suc- 
cessful contribution,  as  has  already  been  suggested  here,  can  not  be  met  by 
narrow  study  along  one  line ;  but  the  stimulating  subsidiary  study  is  hardly 
to  be  chosen  under  rules  about  minors  and  hours. 

V.  Appointment  After  Graduation. — The  Executive  Board  has 
recently  been  considering  the  question  of  the  recommendation  of  students 
leaving  the  Graduate  School  or  of  members,  particular  younger  members,  of 
the  University's  various  faculties  to  instructorships  and  professorships.  In 
the  past,  as  the  Board  has  been  led  to  believe,  these  recommendations  have 
not  always  been  discriminating.  Conceivably  men  have  sometimes  been 
"praised  away."  Again,  anxious  to  get  to  work,  the  stress  and  strain  being 
what  it  may,  men  have  applied  for  positions  in  branches  other  than  those  in 
which  they  are  really  prepared ;  in  one  language,  for  example,  when  the  real 
preparation  has  been  in  another ;  in  economics,  when  in  history ;  and  so  on ; 
and,  whether  from  sympathy  or  from  indifference,  professors,  asked  to  write 
letters  in  behalf  of  such  applicants  have  often  complied;  as  the  Board  be- 
lieves, not  wisely,  however  well.  The  result  is  that  the  reputation  of  the 
University  and  the  cause  of  education  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  im- 
paired. Some  means,  then,  should  be  found  to  secure  more  discrimination 
and  responsibility  in  these  recommendations  and  in  the  near  future  the 
Board  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this.  While  there  is 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  proper  independence  and  discretion  of  any 
individual  school  or  department,  some  central  organization,  perhaps  a 
Graduate  Appointment  Committee,  may  be  necessary. 

VI.  The  Social  Liee  oe  Graduate  Students. — Ever  since  I  took 
office  about  a  year  ago  I  have  realized  or  rather  have  become  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  insure  the  graduate  students 
more  opportunity  for  social  life  and  diversion;  by  which  are  meant  not 
merely  evening  parties  with  dancing.  Officers  of  other  graduate  schools, 
with  whom  I  have  corresponded,  have  written  that  they  also  find  the  question 
a  real  one  as  well  as  a  difficult  one.  A  mere  glance  at  the  figures  given  early 
in  this  report  will  show  why.  Not  only  does  the  School  comprise  men  and 
women,  but  also  it  is  divided  by  academic  and  professional  connections,  by 
graduation  from  the  different  colleges  of  the  home  university  and  from  many 
and  various  institutions  the  country  over,  by  subjects  of  specialization,  and 
by  candidacy  for  different  degrees.  Often  these  divisions  cross,  it  is  true, 
but  all  in  all,  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  make  up  a  body  that  is 
much  more  various  and  complex  than  any  other  student  body  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Athletics  and  politics,  whether  concerned  with  'varsity  cr  with  class 
interests,  are  often  said  to  supply  undergraduates  with  a  sense  of  unity, 
with  a  basis  of  getting  together  and  feeling  together,  so  necessary  to  college 
or  university  spirit ;  while  the  distinctly  professional  schools  have  the  com- 
mon professional  interests  to  unite  them ;  but  graduate  students  are  graduate 
students  and  in  general  they  have  put  away  undergraduate  things  and  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  unity  of  professional  purpose.    Apart  from  meth- 
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ods  and  purposes  of  study  undergraduate  behavior  by  a  graduate  has  had  to 
be  noticed  and  reproved  only  once  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 
Said  the  victim  at  the  time :  "Never  before  have  I  been  before  a  Dean  and 
had  him  speak  to  me  in  this  way."  Replied  the  Dean :  "Never  before  have 
I  had  to  speak  to  a  graduate  student  as  I  have  had  to  speak  to  you."  Graduate 
students,  I  repeat,  are  graduate  students ;  speaking  generally  even  in  methods 
of  study  as  well  as  in  other  behavior;  and,  being  more  mature  and  being 
nearer  the  serious  issues  of  life,  for  their  own  good  cheer  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  University  and  of  the  atmosphere  that  all  its  students  breathe, 
they  need  a  positive  and  active  esprit  de  corps  and  the  peculiar  support  which 
this  brings.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  graduate  students 
were  not  a  happy  lot.  More  than  once  a  student  leaving  his  own  alma  mater 
and  going  elsewhere  for  his  graduate  study  has  complained  of  his  cold  re- 
ception there,  of  loneliness  and  uncongenial  surroundings.  Many  a  student 
has  told  me,  and,  as  I  know,  others  teachers  or  officers  have  had  the  same 
experience,  that  he  has  often  been  tempted  to  "give  it  all  up"  and  to  go  to 
work  at  anything  that  offered.  Especially  are  the  students  from  other  col- 
leges likely  to  be  thus  unhappy,  missing  something,  feeling  "out  of  things," 
discontented;  but  students  from  the  home  university  have  had  their  share 
of  such  unrest.  Doubtless  discontent,  not  uncommon  even  among  under- 
graduates, ought  to  be  expected  to  break  out  after  five  or  six  years  of  study ; 
doubtless,  too,  every  graduate  school  holds  many  students  who  ought  to  be 
unhappy  from  being  in  the  wrong  place  or  from  coming  to  their  harvest  of 
some  ill-advised  sowing,  but  the  administration  of  the  School  has  no  right 
to  be  fatalistic  in  this  matter,  taking  it  as  mere  matter  of  course ;  and,  while 
possibly  such  mention  as  I  have  now  given  it  may  suggest  a  more  pathetic 
picture  than  the  facts  warrant,  nevertheless  some  effort  should  be  made 
towards  improvement.  There  has  been  a  Graduate  Club  and  this  club  will 
probably  survive  into  the  year,  1916-17 ;  how  far  into  the  year,  let  no  one 
dare  say,  unless  the  spirit  that  has  somehow  held  it  together  for  several 
years — at  least  to  the  natural  payment  of  nearly  all  its  bills — become  more 
vigorous.  For  reasons  that  need  not  be  enumerated  an  annual  party  or  two 
with  dancing  and  games  has  had  only  partial  success.  Addresses  and  "fea- 
tures" and  "stunts"  have  been  tried,  these  being  followed  by  more  or  less 
graceful  rites  in  honor  of  Terpsichore ;  but  still  there  has  been  something 
wanting.  One  professor,  at  least  not  less  distinguished  in  the  world  than 
any  of  his  colleagues,  was  once  asked  to  speak,  but  on  the  appointed  day  was 
carefully  reminded  that  he  should  arrive  on  time  and  in  any  case  be  sure  to 
stop  on  time,  the  Club's  president  remarking :  "You  know  we  can't  get  even 
a  respectable  crowd  unless  they  know  the  real  party  begins  fairly  early." 
Even  "remarks  by  the  Dean"  have  not  always  been  conspicuously  inspirit- 
ing. Something,  then,  should  be  done  and,  influenced  partly  by  reports  of 
the  experiences  of  other  universities,  I  believe  that  a  good  beginning  could 
be  made  with  the  provision  of  two  pleasant  and  spacious  rooms,  one  for  the 
women,  another  for  the  men,  where  the  students  could  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased,  feeling  that  here  they  had  places  for  meeting  and  lounging.  Com- 
fortable furniture  should  be  supplied;  there  should  be  opportunity  for  read- 
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ing  and  writing;  and  perhaps  also,  if  found  feasible,  tea  and  coffee  and 
sandwiches  might  be  served,  at  least  on  stated  days.  So  the  graduate  stu- 
dents would  get  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  At  certain  hours,  not 
interfering  with  other  activities  or  inactivities,  the  various  "learned  societies" 
of  the  graduate  students  might  hold  their  meetings  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  rooms  and  the  Graduate  Club  might  get  new  life  and  new  and  more 
substantial  interests  if  having  such  meeting  places  at  its  disposal.  That  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  men  in  the  new  Union  Club  House  should  be 
said.  The  matter  has  been  brought  before  the  Union's  Building  Committee 
and,  although  no  formal  action  has  been  taken,  favorable  assurances  have 
been  given.  But,  should  this  plan  finally  prove  wise  and  the  arrangement 
be  made,  provision  would  still  have  to  be  made  for  the  women  and  for  both 
men  and  women  furniture  and  other  things  comprised  in  a  proper  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  secured.  So,  as  sometimes  happens  in  other  enter- 
prises, money  is  the  primary  and  manifest  need.  Whether  the  Regents  of 
the  University  would  see  the  wisdom,  or  even  the  propriety,  of  appropriating 
an  adequate  sum  to  such  purposes  is  in  some  question,  but  the  demand  is 
real  and  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  friend  or  friends,  unofficial  if 
not  official,  of  the  University  may  soon  recognize  and  appreciate  it  and  pro- 
vide the  means.  Now  that  the  great  Union  campaign  is  at  its  successful 
closing,  other  calls  of  the  University  may  be  raised  and  ought  to  be  heard. 
Nor  can  I  refrain  from  adding  here,  however  visionary  it  may  make 
me  appear,  that  I  have  to  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  Gradu- 
ate School  will  have  its  own  building.  Logically  no  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  more  right  to  a  separate  home.  Such  a  home  might  contain  the 
rooms,  asked  for  above,  as  well  as  the  School's  administrative  offices ;  and 
in  other  ways  related  to  the  life  of  the  School  it  would  be  very  useful,  meet- 
ing needs  now  only  imperfectly  met ;  providing,  for  example,  proper  quarters 
for  the  editorial  work  and  business  details  connected  with  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  those  University  publications  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  School's  Executive  Board.  Here  even  more  than  before  the 
Regents  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  State  assuming  the  burden 
of  so  considerable  an  undertaking ;  for  the  other  demands  are  large  and  many 
and  doubtless  more  pressing ;  but  I  have  my  vision  and  allow  myself  to  hope 
that  in  some  way  the  benefaction  may  come.  Certainly  to  give  the  Graduate 
School  a  building  of  its  own  would  be  to  define  in  a  very  effective  way  a 
highly  vital  purpose  of  the  whole  institution. 

VII.  The:  Biological  Station  and  the:  Douglas  Lake  Region. — In 
theory  and  to  a  commendable  degree  in  practice  the  Biological  Station,  for 
several  years  established  at  Douglas  Lake  and  open  during  July  and  August 
as  a  part  of  the  University  Summer  Session,  constitutes  a  very  typical  branch 
of  the  work  and  interest  of  the  School ;  for  it  brings  its  teachers  and  students 
close  to  the  original  material  that  is  to  be  studied  and  by  its  isolation  and 
singleness  of  purpose  it  imparts  a  fine  spirit  of  study.  If,  as  is  often 
charged,  the  students  in  attendance  find  also  opportunity  of  a  summer  out- 
ing, it  should  be  remembered  that  all  summer  sessions,  wherever  located, 
afford  the  same  opportunity  and  also  that  in  general  the  study  stations  or 
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camps  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have  reputation  for  scholarly  interest 
and  industry. 

With  regard  to  conditions  at  Douglas  Lake  the  Director,  Professor 
O.  C.  Glaser,  will  make  his  own  report  for  the  summer  of  1916  at  the  proper 
time.  1  myself,  however,  visited  the  Station  in  July  and  would  make  report 
of  my  visit  there,  speaking  first  of  the  vStation  and  its  work  and  then,  more 
generally,  of  the  University's  use,  now  actual  or  sometime  possible,  of  all 
the  resources,  not  merely  those  directly  concerning  the  Station,  which  the 
Douglas  Lake  property,  three  thousand  acres  in  all,  affords.  I  was  at  the 
Station  July  17th  and  18th  and  had  come  with  two  questions  uppermost  in 
my  mind:  (1)  the  value  of  the  Station  to  the  University  and  especially, 
a  positive  value  conceded,  (2)  the  desirability  of  a  change  of  location. 
Many,  with  whom  I  had  talked,  while  believing  in  the  Station  and  its  work, 
for  various  reasons  had  advocated  removal  to  some  other  part  of  the  state; 
so  that  the  second  question  was  a  critical  one,  several  problems  of  reorgani- 
zation, of  repair  and  of  new  construction  depending  on  its  solution. 

In  theory,  as  already  suggested,  the  plan  of  the  Station  is  sound.  No 
one  can  question  the  importance  of  biological  studies  or  to  these  studies  the 
advantage  of  such  intensive  work,  under  conditions  of  intimate  association 
with  the  natural  living  material  and  with  well-trained  biologists,  as  the 
Station  affords.  As  I  understand  it,  the  plan  is  two-fold  in  its  application 
but  single  in  its  purpose.  Teachers  of  the  biological  branches  are  to  be  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  direct  and  independent  investigation  as  well  as  trained 
in  the  best  methods  of  investigation  and,  in  addition  to  ths  class-work, 
trained  biologists  are  to  have  opportunity  for  conducting  original  investiga- 
tions. That  these  two  things  are  of  value  to  biology  and  so  to  the  Univer- 
sity can  not  be  disputed,  although  the  pecuniary  return  from  them  can  not 
be  told  easily  and  in  any  case  must  be  remote  and  indirect.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
quite  doubtful  if  the  Station  could  ever  be  run  at  an  immediate  pecuniary 
profit  or  even  without  immediate  pecuniary  loss,  but  it  is  equally  doubtful  if 
any  university  could  ever  really  succeed,  meeting  all  its  obligations  to  the 
people,  without  fostering  the  spirit  which  such  a  station  represents  and  to 
which  it  makes  its  peculiar  contribution.  Would  that  other  branches  of 
study  might  have  the  same  opportunity  that  a  biological  station  supplies. 

Such  being  the  theory  of  the  Station,  in  personnel  it  should  comprise, 
besides  teachers  and  students,  a  number  of  experts  giving  most  or  even  all 
of  their  working  time  to  original  researches.  As  affecting  the  life  and 
interest  of  the  Station  and  as  a  contributing  to  the  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity these  men  would  more  than  '"pay  their  way."  If  able  to  offer  them  no 
greater  inducements,  a  university  could  at  least  offer  them  the  free  use  of 
it-  equipment  and  might  even  receive  them  without  charge  for  lodging  and 
meals.  That  the  important  results  of  all  the  Station's  studies  should  be 
published  as  from  the  Station  hardly  needs  to  be  said  and  it  is  likely  that 
some  plan  of  publication  could  be  found  without  great  expense,  perhaps 
without  any  expense,  to  the  Station. 

The  actual  conditions  at  Douglas  Lake,  so  far  as  in  a  two  days'  stay  I 
was  able  to  determine,  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Good  meals  were 
well   served.     The  tents  were  wisely  arranged  and  seemed,  in  one  instance 
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proved  to  be,  comfortable.  Toilet  arrangements  were  probably  safe  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  although  nowadays  at  their  best  earth-closets  are 
not  thought  to  afford  any  great  margin  of  safety.  The  number  of  students,, 
while  not  large  and  while  showing  no  increase  over  1914-15,  was  close  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Station  both  with  respect  to  tents  and  with  respect  to  labora- 
tory accommodations  and  was  sufficient  to  give  the  important  feeling  of  a 
group  with  varied  interests  but  a  common  purpose.  An  excellent  staff  of 
teachers,  the  Director  and  six  others,  was  in  charge  and  I  was  impressed 
with  their  genuine  interest  both  in  their  work  and  in  the  success  of  the 
Station.  Indeed  among  all,  assistants  of  all  kinds  and  students  as  well  as 
teachers,  there  was  evident  a  fine  spirit  of  work  and  co-operation.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Station  to  Camp  Davis,  comprising  one  hundred  one  engineers, 
students  of  surveying,  and  situated  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  were  cordial. 

To  turn  to  the  question  of  changing  the  location,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
working  at  the  Station,  who  naturally  would  be  most  competent  to  pass 
judgment,  removal  would  be  unwise,  bringing  no  certain  increase  of  oppor- 
tunity or  peculiar  advantage  of  any  kind  and  involving  considerable  expense 
both  in  money  and  in  loss  of  benefits  now  enjoyed  and  in  future  possibly 
to  be  enjoyed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Camp  Davis.  Certainly  no  one  pro- 
posing the  possible  wisdom  of  removal  has  ever  named  another  location 
demonstrably  or  apparently  superior  to  the  present  site.  Douglas  Lake  and 
Burt  Lake,  not  two  miles  away,  and  the  region  about  them  afford  ample 
material,  not  of  course  for  all,  but  for  many  branches  of  biological  research 
for  many  years  to  come.  To  wish  removal  because  the  water-forms  of 
Douglas  Lake  or  even  the  more  distant  Burt  Lake  happen  not  to  be  marine 
forms  is  a  mark  rather  of  restlessness  and  vague  discontent  than  of  scientific 
zeal.  The  two  lakes  and  their  environs,  I  am  assured,  offer  many  specific 
biological  problems  of  real  importance  and  exploitation  of  them  with  respect 
to  these  problems  would  seem  to  be,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the 
appointed  task  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  If  Michigan's  students  need 
experience  of  other  material,  geographically  different  as  to  soil  or  water, 
climate  or  atmosphere,  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  other  stations  should  be 
devised.  Such  cooperation  would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  substitute  for  re- 
moval, accomplishing  whatever  removal  might  accomplish.  I  add  that  the 
Director  has  asked  all  the  teachers  and  investigators  at  the  Station  the  past 
summer  to  write  down  with  full  candor  their  views  of  the  resources  of  the 
region  and  on  the  evidence  of  what  they  write  the  value  of  the  opinion  here 
expressed  may  safely  rest.  The  Director,  whose  recognized  scientific  spirit 
and  fine  personality  make  it  to  be  desired  that  he  will  continue  in  office,  will 
also  express  his  views  in  the  matter. 

On  the  assumption  then,  that  the  Station  is  to  remain  in  its  present  place 
for  an  indefinite  period,  several  possible  improvements  should  be  considered. 
The  canvas  tents  should  be  replaced,  at  least  gradually,  by  such  steel  houses, 
or  "camps,"  as  are  being  introduced  at  Camp  Davis.  These  houses,  while 
involving  greater  original  cost,  are  less  expensively  maintained  and  are  more 
commodious  in  every  way.  Considered  a  wise  economy  at  Camp  Davis,  as 
well  as  a  great  improvement,  they  would  certainly  serve  the  University  in 
the  same  way  if  supplied  for  the  biologists.    A  system  of  plank  walks  would 
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.greatly  facilitate  communication  in  so  sandy  a  country.  Jf  possible,  the 
grounds  occupied  by  the  Station  should  be  lighted  and  provision  might  even 
be  made  for  a  light  in  each  house  or  tent. 

But,  to  take  up  the  more  general  matter  of  the  University's  use  of  its 
three  thousand  acres  about  the  two  lakes,  I  would  speak  very  briefly,  only 
raising  a  question  or  two.  With  reference  to  the  two  camps  already  on  the 
ground  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  more  co-operation  than  has  developed 
hitherto  would  be  desirable.  Co-operation  is  an  important  factor  educa- 
tionally, besides  making  for  efficiency.  Such  lack  of  it  as  has  existed  at 
Douglas  Lake  seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  circumstances,  there  being 
no  thought  here  of  blaming  either  camp  or  any  persons.  Thus,  not  to  men- 
tion other  circumstances,  both  the  frequent  changes  in  the  directorship  of 
the  Station  and  the  continued  uncertainty  of  the  Station's  location  have 
been  unfortunate.  Also  time  and  experience  are  always  needed  before  wise 
methods  may  be  determined.  Common  lighting  and  water  systems,  for 
example,  are  wiser  than  the  common  "mess"  originally  tried  and  abandoned. 
But,  secondly,  I  have  to  believe  that  in  this  large  tract  of  land  the  Univer- 
sity has  other  opportunities  for  study  besides  anything  that  has  so  far  been 
undertaken.  Other  branches  besides  biology  and  surveying  might  find  work 
here  and  there  is  the  problem  of  conservation  of  the  state's  resources.  In  a 
word  should  not  all  the  possible  values  of  these  lands  be  explored  and  demon- 
strated? We  seek  industrial  fellowships  in  chemistry,  highway  engineering, 
and  the  like.  May  we  not  also,  among  other  possibilities,  interest  ourselves 
in  the  problem  of  the  best  way  of  redeeming  the  waste  lands  of  the  state? 

VIII.  Fellowships. — The  number  of  fellowships  available  for  the 
use  of  the  School  has  remained  about  the  same.  For  1914-15,  38  were  as- 
signed;  for  1915-16,  41;  for  1916-17,  41.  In  the  last  instance  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  applications  and,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Board 
was  obliged  to  reject  candidates  whom  it  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
enroled  among  its  honor  students.  The  holders  of  the  ten  State  College 
fellowships  for  191 5-16  with  two  exceptions  have  been  a  credit  to  their  in- 
stitutions. The  two  exceptions,  offending  in  no  way,  were  simply  not  what 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect.  For  19 16- 17  the  Dean  tried  to  impress  the  ten 
colleges  with  the  importance  of  sending  to  the  University  only  the  very  best 
students.  Where  first-class  students  are  not  at  hand,  nominations  should 
not  be  made.  Experience  has  shown  that,  when  any  college  fails  to  make 
a  nomination,  a  satisfactory  selection  can  always -be  made  from  the  alternates 
recommended  by  the  other  state  colleges.  For  the  coming  year  two  of  the 
colleges  proposed  no  fellows.  In  the  list  of  what  may  be  called  the  industrial 
fellowships  there  have  been  several  changes,  including  some  additions.  At 
the  present  time  it  seems  relatively  easy  to  secure  these  fellowships  and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  good  sign  that  industry  is  each  year  realizing  its  dependence 
on  science  more  keenly.  A  public  institution,  however,  while  recognizing 
that  industrial  researches  may  well  be  also  thoroughly  scientific,  that  applied 
science  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  unscientific  in  method  or  purpose,  must 
make  sure,  whenever  industrial  fellowships  are  offered,  that  the  results  of 
the  proposed  researches  are  secured  to  the  public  good  instead  of  being  held 
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■solely  for  private  gain.  It  is  of  course  natural  for  the  corporations  to  expect 
some  benefit  for  themselves ;  also  it  is  quite  true  that  the  University  wishes 
to  be  of  assistance  to  them  as  opportunity  may  present  itself ;  but  gifts  for 
researches  can  be  accepted  only  if  made  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
public  service. 

IX.  Publications. — Lastly,  for  special  discussion  in  this  report  there 
is  the  subject  of  publications.  In  19 15  the  Regents  formally  gave  to  the 
Executive  Board  the  supervision  of  all  scholarly  University  publications,  in- 
cluding especially  such  contributions  as  might  be  made  to  the  already  estab- 
lished series,  humanistic  and  scientific,  of  University  Studies.  The  adminis- 
tration of  these  publications  has  for  years  been  a  matter  of  much  intricacy 
and  confusion,  but  gradually  simplicity  and  directness  are  being  secured 
through  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  Board  and  the  Dean. 

During  191 5-16  there  have  appeared  the  following  additions  to  the 
Studies :  In  the  Humanistic  Series,  Vol.  X.,  The  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the 
Freer  Collection,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Worrell,  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, Part  I,  A  Fragment  in  the  Sahidic  Dialect,  with  text,  introduction  and 
six  plates,  and  Vol.  XI,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Science,  Part  I, 
Robert  of  Chester's  Latin  Translation  of  the  Algebra  of  Al-Khowarizmi, 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  English  Version,  by  Professor  L.  C.  Kar- 
pinski,  and  Part  II,  The  Prodromus  of  Nicholas  Steno's  Latin  Dissertation 
on  a  Solid  Body  Enclosed  by  Natural  Process  within  a  Solid,  Translated 
into  English,  by  Professor  J.  G.  Winter,  with  a  Foreword  by  Professor  W. 
H.  Hobbs ;  and  in  the  Scientific  Series,  Vol.  II,  Studies  on  Divergent  Series 
and  Summability,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Ford.  The  expense  of  Professor  Ford's 
volume  was  born  largely  by  the  University  but  in  part  by  the  author ;  of  the 
others,  by  generous  gifts  from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Murphy,  both  of  Detroit.  All  the  works  have  been  received  most  favorably, 
attracting  the  interest  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  persons 
who  have  ever  doubted  the  value  of  such  publications  should  realize  that 
they  have  all  helped  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  University  for  product- 
ive scholarship.  The  testimonies  given  in  letters  and  in  reviews  are  enthusi- 
astic, and  ought  to  make  the  University  inclined  to  further  expense  in  this 
direction  and  grateful  to  authors,  editors  and  the  generous  donors  who  have 
assisted  in  making  the  publications  possible.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
of  the  great  exchange-value  that  the  publications  have  to  the  University 
Library. 

Besides  the  additions  to  the  two  series  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Vol.  II,  the  Occasional  Papers  from  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  by  Professor 
Ruthven,  Nos.  XII.-XXIX.,  published  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Bryant 
Walker,  Dr.  W.  W.  Newcomb  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Swales,  of  Detroit ;  Professor 
J.  H.  Drake's  edition  and  translation  of  Plautus's  Menaechmi,  reprinted  by 
the  University  at  the  time  the  play  was  presented  in  University  Hall  in  the 
Spring  of  1916,  and  the  History  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Campbell.    The  last  shows  a  record  in 
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building,  personnel,  scientific  contribution,  and  general  departmental  growth, 
of  which  the  University  may  well  be  proud. 

Of  course  all  the  publications  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  however 
important  in  themselves,  are  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  total  scholarly  pro- 
duction of  the  University  for  the  year.  Only  a  complete  list  of  the  year's 
books  and  articles  by  the  members  of  all  the  various  faculties  would  suffice 
and  really  such  a  list,  for  what  it  would  show,  would  be  both  an  appropriate 
and  an  important  part  of  this  report.  Another  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have 
such  a  list  prepared. 

That  this  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  money  is  a  simple  commonplace  not  untouched  by  some 
humor.  A  neighboring  state  university  has  sometimes  allowed  its  graduate 
school  in  one  year  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  not  indeed  exclusively 
for  scholarly  publications,  but  for  publications,  special  books,  instruments, 
and  other  aids  to  research  (the  total  appropriation  for  the  year  191 5-16  for 
that  Graduate  School  was  over  $50,000.00)  ;  and  other  would-be  (  !)  peers  of 
Michigan  have  appropriated  goodly  sums  for  the  same  purpose.  In  191 5 
Regents  of  this  University  made  their  first  general  appropriation  for  pub- 
lications, amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars.  In  1916  the  Executive  Board 
asked  that  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  granted,  but  the  Regents  did  not 
see  their  way  to  any  increase,  although  it  should  be  said  at  once  that  an  inti- 
mation reached  the  Dean  that  later  in  the  year  requests,  or  at  least  a  request, 
for  special  appropriation  might  be  considered.  That  the  uncertain  burden 
of  expense  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  new  library  was  the  assigned 
reason  for  the  Regents'  hesitation  is  generally  understood,  and  all  of  these 
facts  or  circumstances  are  mentioned  here,  not  for  any  criticism  or  complaint, 
but  by  way  of  indicating  a  situation  and  a  problem.  Certainly,  to  say  nothing 
now  of  the  need  of  money  for  special  books  and  instruments,  much  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  should"  soon  be  accepted  as  an  annual  charge  for 
publications  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Let  me  not  be  sententious,  but 
a  university  that  carries  no  burden  of  scholarly  publication  is  like  a  mother 
without  any  real  affection  for  her  own  natural  offspring. 

Among  the,manuscripts  recently  before  the  Board  is  the  "Life  of  George 
Sylvester  Morris,  a  Chapter  in  the.  History  of  American  Thought,"  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  M.  Wenley.  The  Board  has  approved  publication  of  this  biography 
and  hopes  soon  to  have  the  arrangements  for  its  printing  completed.  The 
work,  it  should  be  said,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  locally  inspired  biography. 
The  secondary  titled"  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  American  Thought,"  very 
well  indicates  this.  But  to  such  an  excellent  reason  for  publication  should 
be  added  that  in  his  time  Professor  Morris  was  an  important  member  of  the 
University  Faculty  as  well  as  a  writer  and  teacher  of  recognized  ability. 
That  Mrs.  Morris  has  been  a  generous  friend  of  the  University,  giving  the 
Morris  Library,  equiping  the  Morris  Reading  Room  and  for  many  years 
supporting  the  Morris  fund  for  a  fellowship  and  the  purchase  of  books, 
while  not  an  argument  for  publication,  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  may  be 
mentioned  here,  giving  as  it  does  added  interest  to  the  volume.  The  Morris 
biography  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  biographical  series  be  formally 
recognized  and  that  biographies  of  such  men  as  Tappan,  Winchell,  and 
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Angell,  not  to  mention  other  possibilities,  be  included  in  such  a  series.  The 
Board,  however,  recognizing  the  peculiar  dangers  of  committing  itself  form- 
ally to  a  biographical  series,  has  decided  that,  if  other  biographies  are  con- 
sidered for  publication,  they  must  be  judged  wholly  on  their  individual 
merits. 

But  an  end  must  be  made  to  this  report.  In  closing  it  is  quite  fitting 
that  a  word  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the  support  the  School  has  had  in  the 
past.  The  new  organization  of  the  School,  accomplished  three  years  ago, 
by  act  of  the  Regents,  has  certainly  been  justified  by  the  results.  Steadily 
growing  in  number  of  students  and  in  interest  and  achievement,  the  School 
may  claim  now  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  University.  No 
longer  an  annex  to  a  single  college,  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  but  the  Graduate  School  of  the  whole  University  having  equal  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  the  schools  and  colleges,  inviting  advanced  study  and 
original  investigation  in  every  department  of  human  interest,  it  makes  and 
ever  more  it  hopes  to  make  its  special  contribution,  a  most  vital  contribution 
certainly,  to  the  life  of  the  University. 

The  report  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL,  1916-1917 

November,  1917. 
To  the  President  and  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan: — 

As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report 
for  1916-1917,  as  follows: 

The  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  special  problems  for  the 
whole  University  and  the  Graduate  School  has  had  its  share  in  the  effects, 
in  some  respects  regrettable,  in  some  stimulating  and  beneficial,  due  to  the 
special  conditions. 

To  consider  first,  however,  the  matters  of  usual  reference  in  these  an- 
nual reports,  the  graduate  staff  of  instruction  has  remained  unchanged  ex- 
cept for  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  David  Friday,  who  left  to  take  a 
position  at  New  York  University,  and  for  the  interruption  in  the  work  of 
several  professors  that  came  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Dean  Cooley's 
term  of  office  as  member  of  the  Executive  Board  having  expired,  Professor 
H.  C.  Sadler  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  so  that  the  Board  for  the 
year  comprised,  besides  the  President  and  the  Dean,  Dean  Vaughan  and 
Professors  Sadler,  Wenley,  Ziwet,  Reeves,  Adams,  and  Scott. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year,  the  total  enrolment  being  570  instead  of  550, 
as  in  1915-1916.  Although  the  percentage  of  men  is  still  large,  being  over 
seventy  per  cent,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  year's  increase  of  twenty 
is  very  largely  among  the  women,  showing  nineteen  women  and  only  one 
man.    The  figures,  arranged  under  various  classifications,  follow : 

Whole  number  of  students,  570. 

Divided  as  follows : 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Regular  Session,  1st  and  2nd  Semesters 268            101  369 

Summer  Session  without  Biological  Station   178              70  248 

Biological   Station    7                8  15 

453  179  632 

Deduct   for   counting  twice 48  14  62 

Totals     405  165  570 

Studying  in  residence 541 

Studying  in  absentia    29 

Residents  of  Michigan 314 

From  other  states   233 

From   foreign  countries 23 

Total 570 


Colleges  and  Universities  Represented  141 

From  University  of  Michigan 295 

From  State  College   75 

From  other  Institutions    224 

Number  of  Students  having  A.B. 
from  University  of  Michigan 263 

Number  of  Students  having  A.B. 
from  other  Institutions   279 

Number  of  Students  having  no  de- 
gree, entering  at  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  lacking  2  or  3 
hours    33 

Total    575 

Number  of  Students  having  A.B. 
from  University  of  Michigan  and 
another  Institution    5 

Students  Holding  Positions  in  University. 

Assistant   Professors    3 

Instructors    40 

Assistants    - 95 

Director  of  Pasteur  Institute   1 

Librarian    1 

Social    Director    of    Newberry    Resi- 
dence   1 


Number     of     Students     having     Ad- 
vanced Degrees    122 

FORFjCN    COUNTRIES    REPRESENTED. 

Argentine   1 

Canada    4 

Chile    1 

China    6 

Germany  1 

Japan    1 

Netherlands     1 

Norway     1 

Philippine  Islands   1 

Poland     1 

Porto   Rico    4 

Siam    1 


Total 


23 
142 


Business  Manager  of  Newberry  Resi- 
dence           1 

Fellows    41 

In  residence,  holding  no  position 358 

In    absentia    29 

Total    570 


DEGREES   CONFERRED  IN    I9IO-I917. 


Master  of  Arts 105 

Master   of   Science 28 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 5 

Master  of  Science  in  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration      1 

Master  of  Science  in  Engineering...  16 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture...  2 


Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health..  1 

Mechanical  Engineer   1 

Civil  Engineer 3 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 1 

Doctor  of  Philosophy   24 


Total 


187 


DEPARTMENTS    OP 

Actuarial   Science    5 

Aerodynamics    1 

Anatomy    7 

Architecture    1 

Astronomy    3 

Bacteriology    3 

Botany    23 

Chemical  Engineering   18 

Chemistry     38 

Civil    Kngineering   20 

omics    17 

Education  23 

Electrical    Engineering    4 

English    36 

Fine  Arts  2 

try    9 

ral  Linguistics  2 

Geology   5 

nan    26 

'■:     3 

I  [istory    20 

Latin     9 


SPECIALIZATION. 

Mathematics    16 

Mechanical  Engineering   7 

Mineralogy   1 

Municipal   Administration    1 

Music    1 

Naval  Architecture 4 

Oratory n 

Pathology     1 

Pharmacology 1 

Pharmacy  2 

Philosophy    9 

Physics    24 

Physiological  Chemistry   1 

Political   Science    6 

Psychology    8 

Public  Health  5 

Rhetoric   18 

Romance  Languages 9 

Semitics    2 

Sociology     9 

Zoology    18 

Special    141 
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Dissertations.     Theses.  Dissertations.  Theses. 

Aeronautics    i  . .  Hygiene    i 

Anatomy    2  . .  Latin    2 

Chemical  Engineering   1  1  Mathematics    3 

Chemistry    10  . .  Mechanical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering    1  4  Mineralogy    1 

Economics    2  . .  Political   Science    1 

English    1  . .  Physics    2 

Geology     2  .  .  Psychology    , 1 

Greek 1  . .  Rhetoric    5 

German   2  . .  Zoology 4 

History    3 

These  figures,  among  other  things,  show  that  the  University  itself  feeds 
its  Graduate  School  in  very  large  measure.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
students  during  the  past  year  held  their  bachelor  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  while  thirteen  per  cent  more  were  from  other  institutions 
of  the  state.  For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  said  that  Harvard  in 
the  same  year  supplied  only  forty-two  per  cent  of  her  graduate  students, 
the  other  Massachusetts  institutions  eight  per  cent  more.  From  outside  the 
state,  then,  Michigan  received  about  thirty-seven  per  cent — in  1915-1916 
thirty-five  and  one-half,  Harvard  fifty.  Now  Michigan's  record  in  this 
matter  is  a  creditable  one  and  of  course  such  figures  in  themselves  do  not 
indicate  anything  conclusively,  but  one  may  well  wish  that  as  Michigan's 
Graduate  School  grows  the  proportion  of  students  from  other  institutions 
and  from  outside  the  state  will  increase.  Certainly,  while  the  School  does 
well,  with  other  parts  of  the  university,  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  university 
is  a  state  institution,  it  would  seem  to  be  one  mark  of  success  for  the  whole 
university  if  the  proportion  of  students  from  a  distance  were  greater,  in- 
creasingly greater,  in  the  Graduate  School  and  for  that  matter  in  all  the 
post  baccalaureate  schools  than  in  the  undergraduate  departments.  In  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  in  1916-1917"  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  from  the  State  of  Michigan  ;  in  the  Graduate 
School  fifty-five  per  cent  were  residents  of  Michigan  and  ten  per  cent  more 
graduates  of  Michigan  institutions.  From  foreign  countries  the  number 
of  students  shows  only  a  slight  increase  over  1915-1916,  23  instead  of  20. 

At  the  Biological  Station  there  were  fifteen  graduate  students,  an  in- 
crease of  three  or,  perhaps  better  to  say,  of  twenty-five  per  cent  over  1915- 
1916. 

The  figures  indicate,  further,  as  compared  with  many  other  graduate 
schools,  an  unusually  large  number  of  students  who  were  in  attendance  with- 
out receiving'  support  of  any  kind  from  the  university,  three  hundred  fifty- 
eight,  over  sixty-two  per  cent,  holding  no  positions  of  any  kind  and  receiv- 
ing no  fellowships.  Still,  of  those  in  residence  and  in  candidacy  for  the 
doctorate  only  five  in  a  total  of  fifty-eight  were  without  any  university 
support.  Xo  opprobrium  attaches  to  this  fact.  It  shows  only  the  close 
relation  existing  between  advanced  study  and  pecuniary  aid.  Of  those  in 
some  way  dependent  on  the  university,  forty-seven  in  all,  eleven  held  fel- 
owships,.  nineteen  instructorships  and  sixteen  assistantships.    One  was  direc- 
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tor  in  one  of  the  residence  halls.  There  were  six  candidates  for  the  doctor- 
ate studying  in  absentia. 

The  Master's  Degree  Again.  The  large  number  of  students  receiving 
the  master's  degree  is  a  reminder  that  this  degree,  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  report  of  a  year  ago,  is  always  an  important  problem.  No  phase  of 
this  problem  is  more  perplexing  than  that  which  relates  to  the  amount  of 
time  which  at  the  maximum  may  be  allowed  or  at  the  minimum  insisted 
upon  for  the  subject  of  specialization,  and  closely  related  to  this  matter  of 
specialization  is  that  of  the  supporting  lines  of  study.  That  the  studies 
outside  the  department  of  specialization  should  afford  support,  and  not  be 
chosen  at  random  is,  I  suppose,  axiomatic,  but  general  rules  as  to  what  does 
afford  support  are  bound  to  give  more  than  ordinary  opportunity  to  the 
rule  of  exceptions  and  the  disposition  is  each  year  stronger,  I  think,  both  in 
the  recommendations  of  committees  and  in  the  advice  given  by  the  Dean  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  individual  merits.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  of 
one  type  of  supporting  subject  of  study  I  would  speak  more  at  length. 
Thus  prospective  teachers  often  either  wish  or  for  some  reason  must  have, 
besides  their  subject-matter  courses,  certain  courses  in  method.  They  would 
get  something  to  teach  and  they  would  get  instruction  in  teaching  itself. 
The  question,  then,  is  how  should  their  time  and  labor  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  courses.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  very  general  convic- 
tion, not  less  than  a  year  should  be  given  to  subject-matter,  then  whatever 
need  exists  for  work  of  the  other  sort  should  be  met  by  some  addition  to  the 
residence  requirement.  I  have  not  again  taken  up  this  question,  however,  in 
order  to  refer  to  what  may  some  time  prove  feasible,  namely,  extension  of 
this  requirement  at  least  by  the  amount  of  a  Summer  Session,  but  in  order 
to  point  out  that  the  question  itself  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  com- 
monly appreciated,  involving  as  it  does,  other  uses  of  information  besides 
teaching,  other  departments  giving  instruction  in  method  besides  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  and  other  master's  degrees  besides  the  M.A.,  which  so 
often  is  the  secondary  school  teacher's  professional  degree.  In  all  thinking, 
then,  about  this  question  or  about  any  problem  growing  out  of  this  question 
one  can  ill  afford  to  consider  it  only  in  the  single  setting.  Besides  teaching, 
there  are  at  least  two  other  uses  of  knowledge,  research  and  practical  appli- 
cation, or  "applied  science",  and  these,  quite  as  much  as  teaching,  involve 
the  distinction  between  substance  and  method,  information  and  use.  Not 
in  the  same  way,  objects  somebody.  Of  course  not  in  the  same  way;  only 
in  some  analogous  way.  Yet  is  thinking  to  be  denied  the  suggestion  that 
may  come  from  analogies? 

Courses  in  Education  (pedagogy)  are  sometimes  classed  with  languages, 
rhetoric,  elocution,  and  the  like,  all  being  what  a  student  once  unctuously 
characterized  as  "expressional  lines".  But  it  is  worth  reflecting  that  the 
whole  li^t  of  courses  that  have  "expressional"  value  for  some  branch  of 
study  and  for  one  or  another  of  the  three  uses  of  knowledge  may  be  very 
large,  even  comprising  the  whole  curriculum.  In  research,  for  example, 
mathematics  and  history  may  be  method  for  any  department  of  study: 
physiology  may  be  method   for  psychology;  physics  for  chemistry,  and  so 


on.  It  is  worth  reflecting,  again,  that  all  the  departments,  or  courses,  having 
real  value  as  method  must  also  have  distinct  value  for  their  subject-matter. 
None,  then,  in  the  first  instance  are  purely  subject-matter  courses;  in  the 
second,  none  purely  expressional  or  methodological;  so  that  departments 
may  not  be  classified  as  exclusively  one  or  the  other.  Information  just  for 
its  own  sake  makes  a  blind  department;  method  just  for  method  an  ineffec- 
tive one.  But  these  suggestions,  rather  rambling  and  undeveloped,  are  made 
at  this  time  only  from  a  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  the  problem 
of  subject-matter  and  method  courses  is  general  to  all  the  uses  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  the  second  place  to  submit  that  the  distinction  itself  is  not  so 
much  a  distinction  between  different  departments  as  between  interests  that 
may  be  taken  in  any  department.  Perhaps,  t-hese  views  being  correct,  there 
will  arise  a  more  democratic  attitude  towards  the  many  departments  con- 
tributing to  the  university  curriculum  and  also  on  the  part  of  each  depart- 
ment a  sense  of  enlarged  responsibility. 

As  to  the  three  uses  of  knowledge  there  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  regret 
their  association  in  the  organization  of  a  Graduate  School  and  who  might 
insist  therefore  that  for  their  ideal  school,  given  primarily  to  research,  the 
problem  here  discussed  would  not  exist.  I  can  not  see  why  it  would  not 
exist,  although  in  the  absence  of  the  other  uses  of  knowledge  it  might  be 
overlooked.  Nor  can  I  think  the  association  of  research,  teaching  and  appli- 
cation a  misfortune.  Important  as  it  is  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  important 
also  that  they  should  never  lose  sight  of  each  other.  Their  misunderstand- 
ing of  each  other  has,  I  suspect,  in  various  ways  often  qualified  the  success 
of  each  of  them.  Clear  recognition  of  differences  and  cordial  association 
and  cooperation  are  what  is  most  needed ;  not  separation  and  isolation.  In 
these  days  particularly,  when  we  have  been  made  sensitive  to  inefficiency, 
especially  to  the  inefficiency  of  those  possessing  knowledge,  the  three  great 
uses  of  knowledge  should  work  cordially  together.  Xever  were  activities 
more  in  need  of  expert  training  and  the  support  of  each  other. 

Dissertations  and  the  Higher  Degrees.  The  dissertations  submitted  for 
the  higher  degrees,  with  the  master's  theses*  tabulated  by  departments  on 
a  preceding  page,  showed  considerable  improvement  over  a  year  ago,  as  the 
carefully  filed  written  reports  of  the  Committees  testify.  There  were  nine- 
teen in  the  physical  sciences  (Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Engi- 
neering branches),  seventeen  in  the  humanities  and  twelve  in  the  natural 
sciences.  They  were  more  carefully  prepared  and  in  fewer  instances  was 
extensive  revision  found  necessary.  Less  often  do  the  reports  read,  or 
imply,  that  the  work  is  "satisfactory  on  the  whole"  or  that  the  degree  "is 
frequently  given  for  work  not  any  better  if  as  good".  These  phrases,  the 
Dean  hopes,  their  equivalents  and  their  approximates  will  soon  disappear 
altogether  from  the  reports  on  dissertations  and  also  from  those  on  exam- 
inations. Unqualified  recommendation  or  no  recommendation  at  all  is  what 
is  desired.  Each  year,  naturally,  there  must  be  doubtful  cases,  but  those 
phrases  too  clearly  show  a  tendency  to  settle  the  doubt  the  wrong  way. 


Required  only  for  the  master's  degrees  in  Engineering. 


Very  often,  moreover,  the  doubtful  and  troublesome  eases  are  but  the  legiti- 
mate heritage  of  leniency  and  good  nature  in  first  admitting  candidates  to 
study.  Not  every  young  man  or  young  woman  who  says:  "Lo!  Now  1 
will  work  for  a  doctor's  degree"  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  To  allow 
ordinary  students,  who  happen  to  be  unoccupied,  to  undertake  what  is  an 
extraordinary  enterprise  can  not  help  the  students  or  the  departments  of 
study  involved  or  the  university  or  the  country.  Evident  ability,  not  desire 
that  often  comes  from  complete  lack  of  appreciation,  and  definite  attain- 
ment, not  mere  persistence,  should  be  the  determining  factors  of  admission 
to  study  as  well  as  of  recommendation  to  the  degree.  Not  determining 
admission,  they  are  quite  too  likely  not  really  to  determine  recommendation. 
As  to  this  matter  of  fitness  for  the  doctor's  degree,  finally,  there  is  of  course 
a  minimum  residence  requirement,  but  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as  if  there 
should  be  also  a  maximum ;  say,  as  to  both,  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  x  years.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  any  solution  for  x,  but  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  inherited  several  candidacies  of  many  years  standing. 

Here,  touching  on  a  matter  suggested  by  the  foregoing,  I  venture  to 
repeat  in  part  what  I  had  occasion  to  say  at  one  of  the  conferences  on 
Alumni  Day,  May  2,  1917.  The  policy  of  admission  to  the  School  and  its 
privileges  must  always  be  liberal  in  the  sense  that  mere  technical  require- 
ments must  not  be  the  final  test,  but  it  must  not  be  reckless.  The  School 
must  be  hospitable  at  its  doors  and,  so  to  speak,  generous  in  its  entertain- 
ment, but  it  may  easily  become,  strangely  enough,  not  indeed  a  home  for 
the  feeble-minded,  but  a  refuge  for  the  unemployed — from  whatever  Cause 
— or  even  a  retreat  for  the  abnormal.  Doubtless  it  seems  paradoxical  to 
suggest  that  a  school  for  advanced  study  and  special  ability  should  be  in 
any  danger  of  harboring  the  variously  incompetent.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Just  as  certain  persons,  unable  to  succeed  anywhere  else,  decide — to  quote 
one  of  them — to  "drop  into  some  pulpit",  so  others,  failing  to  win  apprecia- 
tion in  their  first  ventures  after  leaving  college  decide  to  do  some  more 
studying  and,  their  conceit  of  special  ability  coming  easily  and  the  facility 
of  meeting  technical  requirements  often  being  large,  apply  for  admission  to 
some  graduate  school.  The  number  of  these  may  not  be  very  great,  but 
it  does  not  take  many  to  create  a  problem.  Perhaps  the  wise  procedure 
would  be  liberal  admission  and,  when  plainly  desirable,  prompt  discourage- 
ment. Certainly  in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  doctorate,  the  School  should 
not  foster  or  coddle  ordinary  or  positively  unqualified  persons. 

Specialization.  The  figures  showing  the  distribution  of  students  ac- 
cording to  their  departments  of  specialization  are  interesting  for  themselves, 
but  they  will  also  be  a  basis  of  an  interesting  comparison  with  a  similar 
table  for  1917-1918  when  the  year's  table  shall  have  been  compiled.  In 
order  the  departments,  having  more  than  fifteen  students  taking  major  work, 
are  Chemistry  and  English  at  the  top  with  37  and  36  respectively  and  then, 
having  from  26  down,  German,  Physics,  Botany,  Education,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, History,  Chemical  Engineering,  Rhetoric,  Zoology,  Economics  and 
Mathematics.  Bui  this  query:  What  changes  in  the  list  will  have  taken 
placi  lit  of  the  country  being  al  war? 


Summer  Session.  The  registration  in  the  School  during  the  Summer 
Session  is  always  large,  much  larger  proportionately  to  that  of  the  regular 
sessions  than  in  other  parts  of  the  University.  Thus  last  summer's  enrol- 
ment was  nearly  forty-two  per  cent  of  that  for  the  whole  year.  This  makes 
the  question  of  graduate  study  during  the  summer  an  important  one.  It  is, 
too,  a  perplexing  one  in  many  ways ;  for  during  the  summer,  as  a  result  of 
our  two-semester  system,  the  University  is  not  —  with  apologies  for  the 
metaphor— running  on  all  fours  and  the  opportunity  for  study,  particularly 
for  advanced  study  is  much  limited.  Accordingly,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Graduate  School  there  would  seem  to  be  here  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  four-quarter  system.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire,  I  might 
add,  recently  sent  out  by  a  "Special  Committee  on  Credit  for  Summer 
School  Work",  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Xew  York  Uni- 
versity, show  considerable  unity  of  policy  among  the  nineteen  schools  reply- 
ing, but  they  show  also  considerable  difference  and  so  indicate  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem. 

Special  Students.  The  number  of  students  classed  as  "special''  may 
seem  large,  but  these  students,  in  most  cases  are  only  broadening  their  prep- 
aration before  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  or  are  taking  a  limited 
amount  of  advanced  work  without  intent  of  a  degree.  In  a  few  instances, 
it  is  true,  they  are  on  trial,  but  certainly  no  disgrace  need  attach  to  the  word 
special.  Sometimes  students  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  as  special 
students,  when  they  wish  only  to  take  more  undergraduate  work  or  in  par- 
ticular would  make  up  certain  special  requirements  for  admission  to  a  pro- 
fessional school,  but  such  applicants  are  not  admitted,  being  referred  to  the 
undergraduate  department.  The  School,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  a 
graduate  school,  not  by  the  age  or  the  baccalaureate  degree  of  its  students, 
but  by  an  interest  on  their  part  in  becoming  specially  informed  and  trained, 
in  becoming  in  some  way  more  expert. 

Social  Life.  In  last  year's  report  I  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  social 
life  of  the  graduate  students.  The  need  of  more  esprit  dc  corps  among 
them  was  dwelt  upon  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  in  the  near  future 
at  least  rooms,  having  the  character  of  clubrooms,  might  soon  be  secured. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  the  School  should  have  a  building  of  its  own 
with  provision  for  all  its  various  interests  and  activities,  administrative  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  social.  The  three,  so  associated,  would  strengthen 
each  other.  No  material  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  matter 
as  yet.  Perhaps  the  larger  questions  of  the  year  have  made  postponement 
of  any  special  effort  wise.  Without  any  solicitation,  however.,  unless 
the  remarks  of  last  year's  report  constituted  solicitation,  the  Dean  has  been 
promised  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $i,ooo.co  towards  the  desired  purposes.  In 
due  time  it  may  seem  wise  to  use  this  money  for  furnishing  some  rooms,  if 
suitable  rooms  should  be  found,  but  it  would  be  still  better  and  it  would 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  prospective  donor  if  this  first  thousand  should 
only  invite  gifts  for  the  larger  plan  of  a  building.  This  building  could  and 
should  contain,  besides  the  needed  club-rooms,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
scientific   societies   of    students    and   teachers,   the    School's    administrative 


offices,  and  proper  quarters  for  the  editorial  work  and  business  details  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  those  university  publications 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  School's  Executive  Board.  A  building, 
bringing  together  all  these  interests,  would,  I  repeat,  be  of  substantial  serv- 
ice both  to  the  social  and  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  School  and  also 
would  greatly  help  the  administration. 

War  Questions.  The  special  questions  of  the  year  have  been  those  of 
the  war.  As  was  said,  the  School  has  had  its  share  in  the  effects,  regrettable 
or  beneficial,  of  the  changes  due  to  the  country  being  at  war.  On  the  side 
of  mere  administration,  courses  had  to  be  changed,  involving  concessions 
and  adjustments.  In  some  cases  students  withdrew  altogether  for  military 
or  naval  service  or  for  occupations  connected  with  the  preparations  of  the 
time  and  various  problems  of  credit  and  residence  had  to  be  settled.  Al- 
ways solution  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  policy  prevailing  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  At  Commencement  many  recipients  of  degrees 
had  to  be  excused  from  attendance,  over  a  third  of  the  School's  graduates 
receiving  their  degrees  in  absentia,  But  the  questions  of  administration 
were  only  symptomatic  of  larger  problems,  as  indeed  they  should  be  always. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  generally  expected  that  academic 
studies  would  suffer  neglect.  The  remark  of  one  of  the  students  that  he 
could  not  work  when,  his  books  or  his  materials  and  instruments  before 
him,  he  was  really  thinking  of  being  in  mid- Atlantic  with  a  submarine 
attack  to  be  looked  forward  to,  made  a  great  impression  on  all  who  heard 
it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  conditions  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  change  came.  Embarrassment  and  distraction  gradually  changed  to  de- 
termination and  this  had  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  University.  In  certain  cases  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  class  or 
laboratory  did  fall  off,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  with  the  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Critical  times  must  always 
create  divisions  among  men;  of  opinion,  of  course,  but  also  of  labor;  and, 
with  the  divisions,  increased  assertiveness  and  special  effort.  More  than 
once  last  spring  we  heard  the  remark  made  that  the  new  conditions  had 
brought  forward  men,  professors  and  students,  not  suspected  before  of  the 
special  ability  then  shown.  The  remark  was  perhaps  usually  made  with 
reference  to  those  who  were  showing  capacity  for  military  service  of  some 
kind,  but  it  might  have  been  made  with  more  general  reference.  When  the 
s  of  transition  and  readjustment  had  passed,  involving  changed  interests 
and  purposes  and  an  awakened  sense  of  responsibility,  study  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  and,  while  it  may  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  gain  as  effected 
toward  the  close  of  last  year,  I  feel  warranted  in  predicting  that,  whatever 
reduction  the  present  year  may  bring  in  numbers,  the  year  will  show  a  real 
increase  of  interest  in  study  and  of  appreciation  of  its  worth.  Many  will 
"find  themselves",  too,  in  special  lines  of  work.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
On  nomination  of  the  Executive  Board  the  Regents  have  appointed  a  Re- 
search  Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Research  Council,  thus 
iating  this  university  with  the  many  orhers  thai  have  appointed  from 
their  officers,  alumni   and   professors   similar  committees.     Many  of   our 
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teachers  are  conspicuously  absent  on  various  war  services.  Students  are 
absent  in  large  numbers,  again  on  war  services.  Never  has  the  life  of  a 
country  made  greater  demand  for  experts,  for  men  of  information  and  un- 
derstanding in  all  phases  of  human  interest.  How,  then,  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  School,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  university,  will  not  respond  to 
the  call?  Not  a  single  subject  in  the  whole  university  curriculum  is  not 
challenged.  Nor  is  the  challenge  more  from  the  immediate  war  than  from 
the  struggles  which  are  bound  to  follow  the  making  of  peace. 

Wanted:  A  Nezv  Humanism.  May  I  say  more?  The  war,  it  woud 
seem,  is  bound  to  force  a  new  spirit  into  educational  institutions  or  at  least 
to  stir  to  new  ife  a  spirit  that  has  been  too  dormant.  Not  only  will  research 
of  all  kinds  be  more  highly  esteemed  and  more  assiduously  pursued  than  ever 
before ;  not  only  will  all  three  of  the  great  uses  of  knowledge,  already  dis- 
cussed here,  be  called  upon  for  more  efficient  service,  the  expert  rising  to 
special  recognition  and  honor ;  but  also  there  must  come  and  there  will  come, 
as  never  before,  in  them  all  a  closer  union  of  human  appreciation  or  valua- 
tion with  rational  understanding  and  technical  skill,  of  what  gives  positive 
human  value  to  life  with  what  makes  it  powerful  and  efficient.  In  a  former 
paragraph,  where  discussion  was  of  requirements  for  the  master's  degree, 
special  attention  was  finally  laid  on  the  present  day  call  for  efficiency,  but 
here  it  is  added  that,  as  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  war,  efficiency  in  all  things 
human  should  be — how  may  the  meaning  be  best  put? — for  man,  not  man 
for  efficiency.  So  often  in  recent  times  efficiency,  expertness,  has  only  ex- 
ploited human  nature  and  what  we  are  must  of  us  pleased  to  call  civilization ; 
now  it  must  be  made  to  serve  them.  There  is,  in  short,  a  call  for  a  vital  hu- 
manism;  for  a  new  humanism,  which  life  must  feel  and  which  educators, 
whether  teachers  or  administrators,  must  foster.  Thus,  for  some  time  we 
seem  to  have  been  n  an  age  of  the  divorce  of  efficiency  and  what  is  humanly 
worth  while,  reason  and  appreciation,  or — in  the  more  familiar  terms  of  the 
curriculum — sciences  and  humanities  :  of  an  often  very  ignorant  however 
technicalry  successful  specalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rather  complacent, 
domesticated,  self -nurturing  culture,  on  the  other.  But  surely  this  divorce 
must  pass  if  civilization  is  to  be  better  for  the  war,  if  the  people  are  to  meet 
successfully,  not  only  the  more  pressing  problems  of  the  war,  but  also  the 
not  less  important  problems  of  the  post-bellum  peace.  Efficiency  and  human 
value,  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  must  get  together  and  work  together. 

I  shall  now  be  misunderstood.  Even  if  I  am  not  charged  with  wander- 
ing from  the  proper  paths  of  a  dean's  report,  I  shall  be  thought  partisan  and 
also  possibly  to  have  implied  if  not  expressed  certain  unpleasant  criticism. 
For  my  apparent  wandering  I  make  no  apology.  Surely  he  were  a  poor 
dean  who  never  wandered.  As  for  partisanship,  emphatically  I  am'  not 
urging  that  prospective  scientists  as  they  select  their  courses  of  study,  take 
something  in  philosophy  or  in  history  or  literature  or  even  economics,  The 
present  issue  is  quite  too  important  for  such  conventional  argument  and 
hortation.  Any  criticism,  moreover,  that  has  been  expressed  or  implied,  has 
certainly  been  impartial,  directed  as  much  at  the  "domesticated"  humanities 
as  at  the  "ignorant"  sciences,  applied  or  pure.     With  regard  to  the  sciences 
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it  may  indeed  be— and  so  I  should  much  prefer  to  put  it — that  what  they 
most  need  is  not  less  but  far  more  specialism,  that  the  still  often  ignorant 
specialist,  in  order  to  be  informed  and  broad,  should  study,  not  history  and 
literature  and  philosophy  and  the  rest,  as  these  are  given  by  their  several 
so-named  departments,  but  the  history  of  his  own  subject  and,  as  I  think 
I  may  say,  the  various  other  humanities  of  it.  So  many  specialists  have 
stopped  with  the  latest  theories  and  methods  of  their  subjects,  these  seeming 
enough  for  work  and  results,  wdiereas  besides  these  every  subject  has  its 
history,  literature,  logic  and  much  more,  making  it  a  veritable  centre  of 
humanities  and  certainly  adding,  as  they  become  known,  human  value  to 
the  efficiency.  No  specialist,  equipped  with  them,  could  be  unmindful  of 
the  human  side  of  either  his  science  or  its  applications. 

As  one  source  of  the  trouble,  then,  the  sciences  may  not  have  been 
specialistic  enough.  As  for  the  humanities,  on  their  side,  I  have  to  wonder 
if  as  Jut  inanities  they  have  really  kept  up  to  date.  Are  they  not  on  the  whole 
the  bearers — perhaps  an  unhappy  word — of  a  humanism  more  properly  be- 
longing to  a  past  century  or  two,  if  not  to  even  much  earlier  times?  I  may 
be  extravagant  and  in  so  far  unjust,  but  I  would  submit  that  our  humanities, 
taken  for  what  they  have  been  in  general,  have  either  lost  themselves  in  doc- 
uments and  details,  in  historical  data,  philological  minutiae  and  the  like,  or 
have  taken  and  so  invited  real  human  interest  only  in  a  life  that  is  now 
largely  traditional  and  conventional,  that  is,  in  other  words,  more  habit  and 
cult  than  immediately  real  interest  and  work.  Thus,  except  for  their  very 
common,  very  natural  and  very  fruitful  effort  to  be  only  so  many  more 
modern  sciences,  they  seem  to  be  still  clinging  to  the  peculiar  humanism  that 
arose  with  the  Renaissance,  a  humanism  primarily  of  social  and  in  particular 
secular  institutions.  Nowadays,  however,  our  life  is  quite  as  much  a  life  of 
machinery  as  of  institutions.  The  institutions  we  are  taking,  or  at  least 
before  the  war  were  taking,  pretty  much  for  granted;  the  machinery  we  are 
keenly  conscious  of  and,  what  is  more,  are  still  making;  and  already  our 
machines  and  all  our  various  objective  systems  and  methods  and  the  forces 
and  resources  which  they  apply  or  exploit  have  done  much  towards  revolu- 
tionizing our  life,  giving  it  new  quality,  new  interest,  new  feeling.  But, 
speaking  generally,  our  human  culture  has  hardly  caught  up.  Intellectually 
broad-minded  and  up-to-date,  candidly  recognizing  and  recording  all  the 
facts  of  life,  emotionally  our  humanities  seem  to  be  somewhat  tardy,  being 
apparently  unmindful  that. machinery,  not  less  than  the  institution,  has  its 
human  personnel  and  in  this  thoughtlessness  even  regarding  as  materialistic 
and  so  humanly  without  ideal  value  our  modern  industrialism  and  all  its 
ways  and  instruments.  Perhaps,  if  the  civilized  world  over  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  the  engineer,  and  the  great  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  had 
had  even  half  of  the  romantic  interest  that  in  history  and  literature  has  long 

hed  to  tin-  soldier  and  lo  the  social  order  to  which  the  soldier  belongs, 
the  present  war,  a  war  between  two  things,  efficiency  and  human  value,  that 
oughl  to  be  working  together,  would  not  have  been  possible  or  rather,  I  sup- 

because  it  was  so  possible,  necessary.  But  the  present  war  is  defining 
and    forcing  the   issue.      Our  times  are  calling   for  a  new   humanism.      Our 
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the  humanities  must  undergo  revision  in  response  to  the  new  conditions. 
spective  as  to  adopt  and  appreciate  the  new  life  of  the  day.  As  history  has 
to  be  constantly  rewritten  with  each  important  discovery  of  new  facts  or 
with  each  important  change  in  mankind's  system  of  values,  so  in  general 
the  humanities  must  undergo  revision  in  response  to  the  same  conditions. 
Accordingly,  just  to  sum  up,  let  the  humanities  take  a  direct  and  emotionally 
genuine,  not  merely  an  intellectual  or  emotionally  only  condescending  and 
perfunctory  interest  in  the  forces  and  instruments  and  methods  of  modern 
mechanical  efficiency,  touching  them  all  with  real  human  value ;  let  them  find 
some  romance  in  the  mechanic  and  some  poetry  in  democracy  and  indus- 
trialism ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  let  the  sciences,  pure  or  applied,  warm  up 
more  to  their  own  humanities,  so  enlarging  and  deepening  their  specialism; 
and,  as  seems  safe  to  predict,  the  divorce  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
academic'  study  will  give  place  to  their  reunion,  sc  vitally  important  today. 
Incidentally,  too,  an  administrator  of  a  graduate  school,  may  have  less 
difficulty  in  convincing  a  student  of  history  or  literature  or  philosophy  that 
he  needs  some  science  or  a  chemist  or  engineer  that  he  needs,  to  say  the 
least,  some  history,  economics,  sociology.  After  the  war,  as  was  said,  effi- 
ciency must  be  for  man,  not  man  for  efficiency. 

The  Professional  Schools.  Here  is  perhaps  the  most  fitting  place  to 
refer  again,  that  is,  in  continuation  of  what  was  said  a  year  ago,  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  so  far  as  these  have  relation  to  graduate  study.  The  plan 
for  extension  of  the  graduate  work  in  medicine  on  the  one  hand  by  use  of 
facilities  in  Detroit  and  even  more  widely  in  the  state,  the  first  step  in  its 
development  involving  the  union  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  with  the  university,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  recognition  or  orig- 
inal investigation  in  clinical  branches  of  medicine  equally  with  laboratory 
studies  of  the  more  academic  sort  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  graduate 
degree,  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  probably  must  re- 
main dormant  until  the  war  is  over.  Interest  in  the  plan,  however,  is  not 
dead  and  of  course  the  recognition  of  clinical  studies  as  carried  on  in  the 
university  hospitals,  may  be  extended,  as  circumstances  seem  to  warrant. 
Also  the  university  must  feel  special  concern  with  the  conferences  and  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  on  graduate  medical  degrees  as  well  as  on  other  graduate  pro- 
fessional degrees.  A  committee  of  the  Association,  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Academic  and  Professional  Higher  Degrees,  with  the  help  of  members 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and 
with  the  help  also  of  published  reports  at  least  of  the  two  first  of  these 
national  bodies,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties made  recommendations  involving  practically  all  degrees  and  of  course 
with  the  rest  the  graduate  degrees  in  medicine  and  the  other  professions, 
proposing  such  degrees  as  D.S.Med.,  D.S.Theol.,  D.S.Eng.,  and  D.S.Jur.  and 
understanding  that  none  of  these  should  be  inferior  to  the  Ph.D.  in  standard 
or  dignity.  A  supplementary  report  from  this  committee  is  to  be  heard  at 
this  year's  meeting  (Nov.  8-10)  and  any  action  the  Association  may  finally 
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take,*  while  under  the  conditions  of  the  Association  not  binding  on  any 
institution,  is  bound  to  have  a  good  deal  of  weight  morally.  The  primary 
question  to  be  settled  is  what  gain  would  come  from  such  a  multiplication 
of  doctor's  degrees,  or  in  what  way  is  the  Ph.D.  insufficient  as  a  recognition 
of  graduate  professional  study  and  an  important  purpose  of  the  recommenda- 
tions is  protection  against  what  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  regarded  as  abuses  of  certain  higher  degrees  as  well  as  of  other 
degrees.  An  interesting  statement,  embodied  in  the  recommendations,  is 
this:  "The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  applied 
sciences  or  of  the  professions  constitute  appropriate  fields  for  research  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.",  although  this  degree  "does  not  meet  all  the  de- 
mands in  the  various  professions  for  higher  training  in  research". 

The  bare  fact  of  the  investigations  and  recommendations  above  referred 
to  shows  research  gaining  in  importance  even  among  the  already  learned 
professions.  Its  undoubted  gain  among  the  trades  and  industries  might  be 
thought  much  more  significant.  The  demand  for  it,  however,  among  the  pro- 
fessions gives  special  evidence,  as  well  as  promise,  of  that  humanism,  or 
human  interest,  in  research  that  has  been  suggested  as  so  desirable  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  medicine  this  is  specially  indicated,  I  should 
say,  by  the  development  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  special  higher  de- 
gree, D.P.H.  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  by  the  recognition  of  clinical  studies. 
But  prevention  is  hardly  the  interest,  the  growing  interest,  only  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  has  adopted  the  term. 
Apparently,  in  view  of  certain  tendencies  and  proposals,  the  law  might  adopt 
it.  A  recent  writer  declares  that  on  the  whole  hitherto  our  laws  have  been 
strangely  blind  to  the  human  side  of  industry,  conditions  of  employment,  for 
example,  not  being  approachable  until  trouble  has  arisen,  but  adds  that  now 
prevention  of  trouble  is  becoming  a  deliberate  interest.  In  a  third  profes- 
sion, too,  the  same  purpose  has  arisen  and  is  gaining  strength.  Thus  the 
social  sciences  are  coming  to  be  at  least  quite  as  important  as  theology  to 
the  ministry.  Sociology  and  other  scientific  humanities  would,  so  to  speak, 
save  men  before  they  are  lost  and  so  would  make  possible  what  I  venture 
to  call  a  preventive  ministry.  Research  concerning  itself  with  prevention, 
not  merely  with  cure,  in  these  three  professions,  is  certainly  a  stimulating 
sign  of  the  times. 

Fellowships.  In  the  matter  of  fellowships  there  seems  to  be  little  to 
add  to  what  was  said  a  year  ago.  The  School  had  the  benefit  of  three  new 
fellowships,  the  Roy  D.  Chapin  fellowship  in  highway  engineering,  the  De- 
troit Edison  Company's  fellowship  with  the  same  object  and  the  United 
-  Radiator  Company's  fellowship.  These  additions  only  emphasize  the 
readiness  of  industry  to  foster  research.  The  war.  however,  has  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  number  of  the  industrial  fellowships  for  the  present  year. 
The  appointees  having  resigned  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  interested 
companies  took  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  the  support.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  too.  some  of  the   University   fellowships  have  been  vacated  and 
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vacancies  have  been  filled  only  where  unusually  accredited  applicants  have 
appeared.  The  Executive  Board  is  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  that 
fellowships  should  be  awarded  primarily  for  distinct  promise  of  results, 
that  is,  as  investments  for  gain  in  science,  not  as  personal  aids. 

Publications.  Finally,  the  publications  for  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:  (i)  University  of  Michigan  Studies,  Humanistic  Series,  Vol,  VIII, 
The  Old  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Collection,  Part  II,  The  Wash- 
ington Manuscript  of  the  Psalms,  by  Henry  A.  Sanders;  (2)  The  Fife  and 
Work  of  George  Sylvester  Morris,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  American 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  R.  M.  Wenley;  (3)  Contributions 
from  the  Physical  Faboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  No.  3 ;  and 
(4)  Occasional  Papers  from  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Nos.  XXX-XFIF  I 
mention  also,  although  it  is  but  just  now  coming  from  the  press,  (6)  A  Gold 
Treasure  of  the  Fate  Roman  Period  from  Egypt,  by  Professor  Walter  Den- 
nison  of  Swarthmore  College,  being  Part  II  of  Vol.  XII,  Studies  in  East 
Christian  and  Roman  Art,  in  the  Humanistic  Series.  For  many  years  Pro- 
fessor Dennison  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts.  In  1905-1908,  while  the  Graduate  School  was  still 
attached  to  that  College,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the  School's  Adminis- 
trative Council.  His  death  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  was  a  distinct 
loss  to  his  friends,  to  the  colleges  with  which  he  had  been  associated,  and  to 
classical  scholarship. 

It  has  not  proved  feasible  to  carry  out  the  plan,  announced  a  year  ago, 
of  preparing  and  printing,  as  a  supplement  to  this  report,  a  complete  list  of 
the  year's  books  and  articles  by  the  members  of  all  the  various  faculties, 
but  the  plan  of  such  an  annual  list  has  not  been  abandoned.  Conditions,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  more  favorable  for  this  project  in  the  near  future. 

The  report  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  H.  Floyd. 
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Special  Recommendations  made  in  this  Report 
i.  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Appointed  membership  increased  from 
seven  to  eight.  Term  of  office  decreased 
from  seven  to  four  years.  After  adjust- 
ments, incident  to  the  change,  appointment 
of  two  new  members  each  year.  Purpose  : 
More  representation ;  more  contact  with 
the  different  departments  of  study. 

2.  Revision  of  fees. 

3.  Renewal  of  recommendation  of  adoption 
of  some  plan  to  facilitate  research  and 
improve  teaching,  involving  retention  of 
research  at  the  University,  possible  Re- 
search Divisions,  constructive  "absences 
on  leave,"  an  emergency  research  fund,  etc. 

4  Early  conferences  on  the  relation  of  re- 
search, especially  in  professional  and  occu- 
pational schools,  to  the  University,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization best  conserving  at  once  the  Uni- 
versity interest  and  the  advantages  of  the 
professional   or  occupational   experience. 

5.  Adoption  of  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
fellowships,  calling  especially  for  a  clear 
distinction  between  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships. 


November,  1920. 
To  the  President  and  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan: 

As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual 
report,  the  report  for  1919-1920.  As  in 
former  years,  since  interest  is  properly 
quite  as  much  in  policies  as  in  bare  tem- 
poral facts  or  statistics,  I  am  not  con- 
sidering myself  limited  to  matters  falling 
strictly  within  the  fiscal  dates. 

The  Executive  Board.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  the  years  of  the 
war,  the  Executive  Board  held  its  full 
quota    of    regular    members    throughout 


the  year,  there  being  no  occasion  for  sub- 
stitution on  account  of  absences  on  leave. 
The  term  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams 
expiring,  Professor  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  historical 
and  political  sciences.  The  Board's  mem- 
bers were,  with  the  President  and  the 
Dean,  Professors  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  Rob- 
ert M.  Wenley,  Alexander  Ziwet,  John 
R.  Effinger,  G.  Carl  Huber,  Herbert  C. 
Sadler,  and  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Board  under  conditions,  adopted  in  19 12, 
that  have  called  for  one  retirement  and 
one  new  appointment  annually  and  that 
have  set  the  term  of  office  at  seven  years, 
it  seems  wise  that  certain  changes  be 
considered  at  this  time.  Thus,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the  membership 
should  be  increased  by  one,  making  eight 
in  addition  to  the  ex  officio  members ;  the 
term  of  office  for  new  appointees  should 
be  changed  from  seven  to  four  years ; 
and,  after  such  adjustments  as  would  be 
made  necessary  by  the  change,  two  new 
members  should  be  appointed  each  year. 
By  such  changes,  important  because  of 
the  increased  size  of  the  faculties,  the 
Board  would  be  made  more  representa- 
tive. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  was  516.  Six  years  ago, 
when  the  School  was  at  its  highest  mark, 
this  number  was  570.  Another  year,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  will  see  at  least  a  complete 
recovery  from  the  losses  of  1915-1918. 
Arranged  under  the  usual  classifications, 
the  figures  for  19 19- 1920  are  given  be- 
low: 
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Total  Number  of  Students,  516 


Divided  as  follows : 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Regular  Session,  1st  and 

2nd  semester 255 

85 

340 

Summer   Session,   with- 

out Biological  Station  132 

85 

217 

Biological  Station 4 

6 

10 

391         176  567 

Deduct      for      counting 

twice    38              13  51 

Totals  353            163  516 

Studying  in  residence 493 

Studying  in  absentia 13 

Number  pursuing  extension  work 10 

Residents  of  Michigan 325 

Residents  of  other  states 162 

Residents   of   foreign  countries 29 

States    represented    and   number    from    each 
state : 


Alabama    3 

Arkansas    2 

California  I 

Colorado    1 

Connecticut    

Dist.   of   Col 2 

Illinois    22 

Indiana    14 

Iowa    4 

Kansas    3 

Kentucky    3 

Massachusetts    .  .  9 

Michigan    325 

Minnesota    5 

Mississippi  2 

Missouri   3 

Montana  1 

Nebraska    1 


New  Hampshire    .     1 

New  Jersey 4 

New  York    18 

North  Carolina.  .  2 

Ohio    27 

Oklahoma 3 

Pennsylvania  ....  9 

Rhode   Island. ...  4 

South    Dakota    . .  1 

Tennessee    2 

Texas    3 

Utah    1 

Washington   2 

West  Virginia   . .  5 

Wisconsin    2 

Wyoming   J 

Total  487 


ign  countries  represented  and  the  num- 
ber  from  each: 


British   Columb. 

China   

Hawaii    

Japan  

Korea   

•lands  •  •  •  • 
tia. 
Ontario    ........ 


Philippine   I  si 5 

Poland      1 

Russia    1 

Sumatra   1 

Sweden   1 

Valencia    I 

Total  20 


Colleges  and  universities  represented 97 

From  University  of  Michigan 315 

From  State  Colleges 53 

From  other  institutions 143 

Number  of  students  having  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan.. .  286 

Number  of  students  having  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  the  equivalent  from  other  insti- 
tutions    201 

Number  of  students  having  no  degree,  en- 
tering with  1,  2,  or  3  hours  lacking....  29 

Total  516 

Number  of  students  having  advanced  de- 
grees      99 

From  University  of  Michigan 66 

From  other   institutions 33 

Students  holding  positions  in  the  Univer- 
sity     140 

Associate  Professor  1 

Assistant  Professor   5 

Assistant   Director   of   Botanical    Car- 
dens    1 

Instructors   57 

Assistants    67 

Librarians    7 

Social  Directors 2 

Fellows   29 

In  residence,  without  positions 332 

In  absentia    13 

Total   516 

Degrees  conferred  in   1919-1920: 

Master  of  Arts 72 

Master  of  Arts  in  Municipal  Administra- 
tion      1 

Master   of   Science 33 

Master  of  Science  in   Engineering 6 

Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry 5 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 1 

Master  of  Science  in   Public  Health 1 

Master  of  Landscape  Design 2 

I  )<>ctor  of  Philosophy 14 

I  >octor  of  Public  Health 1 

Mechanical  Engineer  1 

Civil   Engineer  1 

Total    T38 
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Departments  of  specialization : 


Actuarial   Sci. 
Aeronautics  . . . 

Anatomy 

Architecture . . . 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology  . . . 

Botany    

Chemical  Eng. 
Chemistry 

Civil  Eng.    

Economics 

Education  

Electrical  Eng. 
English    ....... 

Forestry   

French    

General  Ling. 

Geology  

German   

Greek 

History    

Internal  Med. 
Journalism 
Landscape  Des 


Dissertations  : 

Astronomy    3 

Botany    8 

Chemistry    1 1 

Economics   I 

Education I 

English    I 

Geology 2 

German   3 

Latin    2 

Theses : 

Chemical  Eng T 

Civil  Eng 4 

Mechan.    Eng 2 


6 
4 
3 

2 

4 
14 
18 

3$ 
9 

18 

29 
9 

43 
7 
5 
1 
6 
8 
1 

24 


Latin    6 

Mathematics 13 

Mechan.  Eng.  ...  5 

Mineralogy    3 

Municipal  Adm..  I 

Naval   Architect..  2 

Pathology    2 

Pharmacy  5 

Philosophy 4 

Physics    20 

Physiol.   Chem...  1 

Political    Sci 9 

Psychology    8 

Public  Health  ...  4 

Public  Speaking..  4 

Rhetoric 13 

Romance  Lang  . .  6 

Semitics    2 

Sociology    10 

Zoology 12 

Special   students..  126 


Total   516 


Mathematics 2 

Philosophy 2 

1 
1 
6 

5 


Physics    

Political    Science 

Psychology    

Rhetoric    

Zoology    


Total   58 


Pharmacy 
Public  Health 


Total  12 


These  figures  tell  their  own  stories  and 
seem  to  call  for  no  special  comment,  ex- 
cept as  there  may  be  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  in  discussions  that  follow.  In 
this  report  I  wish  to  speak  specifically 
(1)  of  fees  for  graduate  students,  (2) 
of  new  plans  and  new  opportunities  for 
research,  (3)  of  certain  desirable  changes 
in   the   policy   under   which    fellowships 


are  assigned  and  administered,  and  (4) 
of  the  University  publications  and  bib- 
liographies. 

Fees.  The  Graduate  School  this  fall 
has  already  brought  to  the  University 
Treasury  in  tuition  fees  approximately 
$16,000.00.  The  School's  budget  for  the 
current  year  amounts  to  $13,500.00,  and 
while  in  this  budget  no  account  is  taken 
of  any  proportional  part  of  the  salaries 
for  instruction  or  of  such  laboratory  or 
library  expenses  as  should  be  charged  to 
graduate  study  and  instruction,  and  while 
the  $16,000.00  so  far  received  is  not  in 
itself  a  large  sum,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  contended  that  graduate  study  is  a 
very  desirable  by-product  and  actually 
accountable  as  so  much  profit  on  the  Uni- 
versity's general  investment.  In  any 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  School  is  more 
than  paying  its  own  peculiar  expenses, 
its  budget  including  the  salaries  of  ad- 
ministration, the  office  expenses,  an  ap- 
propriation for  publications  and  editorial 
expenses,  and  the  amounts  required  for 
the  fifteen  University  and  the  ten  State 
College  fellowships. 

The  Graduate  School  fees  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion! From  the  standpoint  of  finance, 
education  or  morals,  they  present  a  sys- 
tem or  lack  of  system  wonderful  to  con- 
template. They  are,  of  course,  like  so 
much  in  education,  the  outcome  of  his- 
tory, more  natural  than  purposed,  and 
of  such  history's  varied  accumulations, 
but  the  situation  is  now  critical  and  revi- 
sion and  positive  reform  are  imperative. 
Apart  from  the  inherent  reasons  for  revi- 
sion, mere  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tions and  policies  at  other  universities, 
east  and  west,  offers  a  strong  argument 
for  it.  In  its  attitude  towards  graduate 
students  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
neither  as  liberal  nor,  this  being  more  to 
the   point,   as   rational   as   its  peers   and 
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competitors.  Especially  do  members  of 
the  teaching  staffs  and  holders  of  Uni- 
versity fellowships  receive  less  consid- 
eration with  us  than  elsewhere.  Almost 
without  exception  other  universities  treat 
these  groups  as  exempt  from  tuition 
fees,  while  at  least  one  university  ex- 
empts all  graduate  students.  Exemption 
of  all  may  be  open  to  some  question,  but 
University  fellows  and  University  teach- 
ers ought  to  be  admitted  freely  to  what 
I  would  call  the  partnership,  organized 
especially  for  teaching  and  study,  of  the 
University.  Advanced  study  and  re- 
search, moreover,  ought  to  be  even  an 
officially  recognized  part  of  a  teacher's 
service  to  the  University,  and  instead  of 
having  their  salaries  virtually  reduced, 
when  they  become  students  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  teachers  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  facilities  of  the  University 
are  freely  theirs.  Fellows  should  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  way.  Selected 
as  fellows  are  or  should  be  for  their  spe- 
cial abilities  and  promise,  they  are  really 
in  the  position  of  persons  employed  by 
the  University  to  perform  a  particular 
service.  The  fellowships  are  only  so 
many  investments,  not  for  partial  return 
in  fees,  but  for  return  in  productive 
scholarship.  Exaction  of  tuition  fees 
from  fellows,  then,  as  from  teachers, 
^eems  illogical.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
understood  except  under  a  false  concep- 
tion of  one,  as  of  the  other.  Since,  how- 
ever, in  a  later  section  of  this  report  I 
shall  consider  what  a  fellowship  ought 
to  be,  J  say  no  more  in  tin's  place. 

For  graduate  -indents  not  fellows  or 
not  members  of  the  teaching  staffs  there 
might  well  be,  in  addition  to  the  matric- 
ulation fee.  a  fee  tor  enrolment,  perhaps 
known  as  a  I  University  fee,  since  grad 
uate  students  enter  in  theory  and  largely 
in  practice  not  a  special  school  or  college 
hut  ihe  University.    This  fee  mould  not 


be  too  small,  as  now  probably  in  some 
instances,  but  also  it  should  not  be  too 
large.  Thus,  upon  enrolment  for  any 
such  determined  period  of  study  as  an 
in  absentia  course  of  study,  a  so-called 
part-time  course,  a  summer  session,  ex- 
tension courses,  one  or  more,  in  any  year, 
or  for  work  without  class  attendance, 
involving  independent  studies  or  work  on 
a  thesis  or  dissertation,  the  student  en- 
rolled might  be  charged  a  uniform  mini- 
mum fee,  such  fee  bringing  him  all  the 
usual  opportunities  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion belonging  within  the  period  of  en- 
rolment. The  amount  of  this  minimum 
fee  would  have  to  be  finally  determined 
after  special  conference,  although  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  it  be  set  at  $25.00. 
It  has  averaged  about  $10.00  heretofore. 
Furthermore,  for  the  regular  students 
entering  in  the  fall  for  the  whole  year, 
or  in  February  for  the  second  semester, 
the  fee  might  be  $50.00  per  semester. 
But  the  amount  aside,  the  new  principle 
being  now  the  important  point,  such  gen- 
eral fees  would  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of 
in  absentia  fees,  extension  fees,  thesis 
fees,  part-time  fees,  four  different  reg- 
ular fees,  fees  simple  and  fees  complex, 
and  would  bring  a  student  into  the  Grad- 
uate School,  as  he  should  come,  without 
suggestion  that  his  educational  credit  is 
proportional  to  his  payment  or  without 
in  general  inviting  him  to  all  sorts  of 
petty  calculations  and  indirections.  A 
graduate  student,  I  must  insist,  should 
enter  the  University,  and  he  should  enter 
the  University  for  work  and  freedom, 
what  he  gets  depending  on  his  ability  to 
use  the  proffered  opportunities.  Unless 
such  uniform  fees,  as  proposed,  can  be 
adopted,  I  can  see  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive excepl  possibly  the  plan  of  a  given 
charge  for  each  credit-hour  or  for  each 
standardized  course  or  for  each  day  Or 
week,  and  this,   I   add,  is  by  no  means  as 


wise,  as  reasonable,  or  as  practicable  as 
it  may  look  to  some.  It  would  impart 
an  unfortunate  atmosphere  and  it  might 
bring  us  to  occupying  the  fire  instead  of 
the  present  sufficiently  uncomfortable 
frying-pan. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  fees,  it 
should  be  understood  that  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  matriculation,  health 
service,  athletic,  Michigan  Union,  or 
women's  league  fees.  These,  if  any  or 
all  of  them  should  be  required  of  grad- 
uate students,  should  be  added,  as  here- 
tofore. Extension  students,  if  new  stu- 
dents, being  enrolled  only  as  special  stu- 
dents and  not  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
degrees,  clearly  should  not  be  held  to 
any  of  the  incidental  fees  nor  even  to 
the  matriculation  fee.  Also  in  the  fore- 
going no  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween students  resident  in  Michigan  and 
non-resident  students.  Doubtless,  on 
grounds  of  the  University's  support 
coming  from  the  State,  this  distinction 
is  warranted  at  least  for  undergraduates 
and  for  students  in  the  special  profes- 
sions, but  even  in  these  cases  it  may 
easily  be  pressed  too  far,  and  for  grad- 
uate students,  from  whatever  school  or 
college,  no  distinction  should  be  drawn. 
In  respect  to  graduate  study,  even  a  state 
university  should  be  superior  to  state 
boundaries  and  should  expect  others  of 
its  class,  from  Maine  to  California,  to 
be  so,  too.  Not  only  do  non-resident 
students,  besides  adding  to  the  financial 
or  economic  life  of  the  community,  make 
their  real  contribution,  socially  and  intel- 
lectually, to  university  life,  but  also  resi- 
dent students  should  be  free,  not  merely 
legally  but  morally,  to  go  beyond  the 
borders,  if  by  doing  so  they  can  best  get 
what  they  most  wish. 

Finally,  in  this  matter  of  fees,  to  re- 
turn to  the  point  of  special  emphasis, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  as  has  been 


said,  has  not  been  as  liberal  or  as  rational 
as  other  institutions  in  its  attitude  to- 
wards graduate  students,  especially  to- 
wards its  fellows  and  teachers.  Spe- 
cifically. Harvard,  Cornell,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Columbia  (with  some  excep- 
tions) are  among  those  that  exempt  fel- 
lows and  teachers.  Yale  meets  the  sit- 
uation indirectly,  granting  tuition-schol- 
arships in  large  number.  Princeton  ex- 
empts teachers  and  adds  to  each  fellow- 
ship the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Iowa 
admits  all  graduate  students  without  fee. 
Nebraska  is  disposed  to  follow  Iowa's 
example.  Yet  again,  the  reason  for  the 
exemptions  as  here  proposed  is  not 
merely  what  other  institutions  are  doing, 
just  as  it  is  not  what  mere  profitable 
finance  might  at  first  suggest,  but  what 
seems  to  be  a  wise  educational  policy. 
In  the  long  run  a  wise  policy,  moreover, 
is  a  paying  one.  Arguments  from  book- 
keeping are  easily  misleading  even  finan- 
cially. 

Research.  Research  is  one  of  the 
perennial  topics  of  discussion  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Graduate  School,  and  very 
properly  so ;  also,  this  year,  a  very  press- 
ing topic.  I  have  now  to  speak  (a)  of 
a  new  plan,  (b)  of  new  facilities,  (c)  of 
research  as  a  University  interest,  (d)  of 
the  need  of  a  research  fund,  and  (e)  of 
the  special  dangers  of  departmental  as 
well  as  of  scholastic  or  collegiate  indi- 
vidualism. 

(a)  The  New  Plan.  The  Executive 
Board  has  recently  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  Regents  for 
their  approval  and  adoption  a  "Plan  for 
Facilitating  Research  and  Improving 
Teaching."  The  Board  hopes  for  favor- 
able action;  but,  whether  this  come  un- 
qualifiedly or  with  qualifications,  the 
plan  itself  expresses  an  ideal  that  must 
be  recognized  and  encouraged  as  far  as 


possible.  That  it  calls  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  As  to  its  nature,  it  as- 
sumes that  a  properly  qualified  teacher 
will  teach  better,  if  he  be  given  definite 
leisure,  constructively  "absence  on  leave" 
for  research;  that  research  must  not 
leave  the  University  and  be  absorbed  by 
separate  bureaus  or  institutes,  since  it  is 
an  important  asset  and  in  its  best  sense 
a  distinct  responsibility  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  accordingly  that  by  special  en- 
dowment, if  not  feasible  by  special  reg- 
ular appropriation,  every  adequately 
manned  and  equipped  department  should 
have  always  potentially,  when  not  actu- 
ally, a  Research  Division  comprising  one 
or  more  research  professors,  one  or  more 
research  associates  and  one  or  more  re- 
search fellows,  appointed  in  each  in- 
stance, as  a  rule,  from  the  regular  teach- 
ing staff  and  for  stated  period  or  periods. 
The  appointments,  it  is  proposed,  should 
be  financed  out  of  the  special  foundation 
or  appropriation,  if  the  appointees  be 
from  the  regular  staff,  commonly  at  sal- 
aries or  stipends  equivalent  to  those  al- 
ready received ;  and  the  University, 
granting  "absences  on  leave"  to  the  ap- 
pointees, should  fill  or  rather  finance  the 
resulting  vacancies  out  of  its  regular 
funds.  Such  then,  in  brief,  is  the  plan 
that  has  been  proposed ;  so  far  little 
more  than  on  paper ;  but  adoption  and 
inauguration  of  it,  or  of  something  very 
like  it,  seems  important  alike  to  research 
and  to  good  teaching.  Other  universi- 
ties, notably  California,  Chicago,  and 
several  eastern  institutions,  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  That  the  term 
earch  as  here  used,  indeed  as  always 
it  must  be  used  in  the  language  of  a  uni- 
versity graduate  school,  covers  the  hu- 
manities as  well  as  the  sciences,  the 
library   as   well    as   the   laboratory,   even 


philosophy  as  well  as  experiment,  may 
be  said,  however  unnecessarily. 

(b)  New  Facilities.  To  be  especially 
mentioned  as  affording  or  promising 
very  soon  new  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  study  and  research  are 
the  new  General  Library,  the  Clements 
Memorial  Library,  and  the  recently  or- 
ganized Bureau  of  Engineering  Research. 
Each  of  these  might  well  be  discussed 
at  length.  In  their  different  ways  they 
are  rich  in  stimulus  and  possibility.  The 
various  provisions  of  the  General  Li- 
brary, the  carrells,  the  seminary  rooms 
and  the  graduate  reading  rooms,  with 
their  special  attendants,  have  incalculably 
enlarged  the  facilities  of  graduate  study, 
benefiting  the  Library  as  an  instrument 
of  such  study  in  a  measure  comparable 
with  the  benefit  coming  to  experimental 
science  from  the  great  laboratories. 

The  Clements  Library,  besides  adding 
the  benefit  of  a  beautiful  building,  will 
place  the  University  in  a  position  of  spe- 
cial advantage  and  leadership  in  the  field 
of  American  History.  This  Library  con- 
tains : 

A.  Books,  maps  and  charts  dating 
from  1482  and  pertaining  to  America's 
discovery  and  colonization.  Colonial 
history,  literature,  religious  controversy. 
2,500  entries. 

B.  Books  of  the  later  colonial  period. 
The  French  and  Indian  wars  and  pre- 
revolutionary  history.     1,000  entries. 

C.  Pamphlets  and  books  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Papers  of  Otis,  Hamilton, 
Adams,  Seabury,  Dickinson,  Galloway. 
2,000  entries. 

I).  Books  on  the  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution.  History  of  the  United 
Slates  to  1830. 

E.     Early  settlement  of  the  West. 
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F.  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
newspapers,  a  large  and  unique  collec- 
tion.    3,000  volumes. 

"Mr.  Clements'  books,"  writes  the  Li- 
brarian of  Harvard  University,  "are  im- 
portant in  themselves  and  make  a  prince- 
ly gift.... He  is  making  it  certain,  so 
far  as  anything  can,  that  the  Professor- 
ship of  American  History  at  Michigan 
will  be  one  of  the  prized  positions  in 
American  universities  ,and  that  this  sub- 
ject, perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
curriculum  wherever  the  making  of  citi- 
zens is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration, will  be  one  of  the  attractions 
drawing  students  to  Ann  Arbor." 

Industrial  and  Engineering  Research, 
the  purpose  of  the  recently  organized 
Bureau,  were  discussed  as  to  their  dan- 
gers as  well  as  for  their  large  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Report  of  a  year  ago,  and 
need  now  only  to  be  mentioned  again  in 
view  of  the  progress  made  with  the  Bu- 
reau's actual  inauguration.  As  an  influ- 
ence for  contact  with  real  problems,  as 
a  call  of  the  practical,  this  Bureau  un- 
doubtedly has  its  important  place  in  the 
research  life  of  the  University. 

To  pass  from  up-to-date  industry  and 
engineering  to  ancient  papyri  is  to  bring, 
perhaps  too  suddenly,  extremes  of  time 
and  of  subject-matter  together;  but  one 
cannot  consider  our  new  opportunities 
of  graduate  study  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  acquisition  by  the  University, 
through  the  interest  and  enterprise  of 
Professor  F.  W.  Kelsey,  of  a  large  and 
important  collection  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. I  like  to  reflect,  and  it  is  well 
for  all  friends  of  the  University  to  re- 
flect, that  such  extremes  as  modern  in- 
dustry and  ancient  records  are  associated. 
Each  much  have  its  own  meaning  to  the 
other.  Well,  too,  may  we  take  special 
satisfaction  simply  in  knowing  that  these 
crumbling  manuscripts  are  yonder  in  the 


Library  and  that  a  western  university 
now  holds  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  such  material  on  this  continent. 
Learning  is  a  tradition,  not  merely  a 
utility;  in  spite  of  someone's  suggestion 
that  it  had  no  need  of  antedating  the 
year  1830 — why  that  date  was  taken  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  was  out  of  respect 
to  some  nonogenarian  friend — it  must 
still  live,  as  it  were,  in  antiquity;  and 
we  may  feel  towards  our  new  acquisition 
very  much  as  our  financial,  commercial 
and  economic  life  must  feel  towards  its 
standard  weights  and  measures.  Antiq- 
ity  and  history  are  standard  interests.  As 
Dean  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia,  said 
recently,  the  graduate  schools  of  this 
country  greatly  need  more  sense  of  the 
tradition  of  learning.  He  said  on  the 
same  occasion  that  they  needed  also  more 
sense  of  the  philosophical  point  of  view ; 
but  this,  at  least  apparently,  is  another 
story. 

(c)  Research  a  University  Interest. 
To  pass  from  research  as  bringing  such 
extremes  as  modern  industry  and  ancient 
papyri  together  to  research  as  a  univer- 
sity interest  and  responsibility  is  only  to 
take  a  very  natural  step.  Moreover, 
giving  immediate  and  concrete  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  research  to  the  university,  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, made  only  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
this  and  nineteen  other  Institutions  in 
the  country,  that  graduate  study  in  med- 
icine is  now  a  very  great  need  and  that 
special  attention,  involving  new  estab- 
lishments and  opportunities,  should  be 
given  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. General  conferences  in  the  mat- 
ter have  already  been  held,  both  the 
Medical  School  and  the  Graduate  School 
being  represented,  and  another  confer- 
ence will  be  held  next  spring.    Two  dis- 
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tinctly  different  kinds  of  study  are  con- 
templated, one  involving  only  ''brushing 
up"  after  a  period  of  piofessional  prac- 
tice, or  return  to  the  University,  or  its 
Medical  School,  for  the  latest  ideas  or 
the  newest  methods ;  the  other  involving 
distinctly  scientific  investigations.  Pos- 
sible new  degrees,  professionally  special- 
ized, as  well  as  special  certificates,  have 
been  proposed  also,  although  the  interest 
in  new  degrees,  except  possibly  in  a  spe- 
cial master's  degree  in  medicine,  seems 
to  me  to  have  waned,  opinion  strength- 
ening in  favor  of  the  Ph.D.  as  the  re- 
search degree  for  all  fields  of  study  and 
of  regarding  this  degree  with  the  usual 
indication  of  the  subject  of  specializa- 
tion on  the  diploma  as  not  merely  suf- 
ficient but  as  positively  the  thing  to  be 
desired.  The  mere  question  of  degrees, 
however,  is  relatively  unimportant.  In 
the  first  sort  of  study,  concerning  only 
the  practitioners  returning  for  post- 
graduate refreshment  and  information, 
the  University  Graduate  School  is  not 
specially  interested,  save  possibly  in 
cases  where  master's  degrees  instead  of 
certificates  of  courses  covered  are  to  be 
given ;  but,  in  the  second  sort,  our  inter- 
est must  be  keen,  since  in  it,  specifically 
for  medical  studies  and,  one  must  add, 
most  generally  for  all  graduate  profes- 
sional and  occupational  studies,  the  vital 
question  of  the  best  way  of  maintaining 
the  University's  interest,  I  mean  now 
the  University's  right  to  a  certain  idea 
or  ideal,,  of  research  is  clearly  raised. 
We  hear  of  proposed  or  of  actually 
implished  separate  schools  of  re- 
h,  of  separate  research  institutions, 
on  the  other  side,  we  hear,  or  know, 
of  all  graduate  study,  of  all  research, 
sometimes  in  one  form  of  organization, 
'times  in  another,  being  treated  at 
*  iii  theory  as  a  university  affair,  not 
the  affair  of  a  separate  and  wholly  inde- 


pendent school  or  college  or  institution 
of  any  other  name. 

Now  no  one  can  take  offense  if  T  sug- 
gest that  every  profession  or  occupation, 
ministry,  teaching,  engineering,  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  any  other,  in  par- 
ticular where  questions  of  science,  and 
I  add  even  of  morality,  are  involved, 
needs  to  be  guarded  or  to  guard  itself 
even  sometimes  against  its  own  teachers, 
but  also  especially  against  its  practition- 
ers. That  real  research,  furthermore, 
must  be  independent  and  objective,  and 
that  it  is  a  University  affair,  or  that  the 
University  can  foster  no  other  sort,  will 
not,  I  think  be  doubted,  although  I  hope 
I  am  not  now  putting  myself  in  the  class 
of  the  man  who  once  exclaimed,  "Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  will  only  think  hard,  and 
above  all  honestly,  you  will  agree  with 
me" ;  but  the  best  way  of  maintaining  it 
as  a  University  affair,  of  saving  to  it 
some  philosophical  outlook  and  some 
sense  of  the  tradition  of  learning,  and 
also  of  securing  that  desired  protection 
of  the  professions  even  while  conserving 
all  the  advantages  of  professional  expe- 
rience, scholastic  or  practical,  is  a  real 
question,  and  in  view  of  recent  move- 
ments, not  merely,  let  me  say,  in  the  two 
directions  now  specially  interesting  to 
us,  medicine  and  engineering,  but  in  all 
the  learned  occupations,  a  very  pressing 
one.  Conferences,  then,  continuing  such 
deliberations  as  have  already  been  held 
and  coming  to  some  clear  and,  be  it 
hoped,  wise  as  well  as  workable  decision, 
should  be  held.  In  proposing  such  con- 
ferences, the  proposal  having  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Graduate  School,  the  Board  must  not 
be  understood  as  expecting  a  certain  de- 
cision and  so  as  seeking  merely  to  acquire 
special  power  or  prestige.  Important 
changes  of  present  organization  where 
this  makes  for  separation  from  the  Uni- 


versity  as  a  university,  or  where  it  makes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  School,  for  central- 
ization, may  be  found  necessary.  In  the 
proposal  made  the  only  desire  is  for  a 
right  decision  on  the  whole  general  ques- 
tion and  on  the  best  methods  of  organ- 
ization or  reorganization. 

(d)  A  Research  fund.  In  a  state- 
ment, recently  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  request,  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  Graduate  School,  emphasis  was 
put,  or  rather  was  renewed,  the  need 
having  been  urged  before,  on  a  Research 
Fund,  and  at  least  brief  reference  to  this 
should  be  made  here.  Not  all  the  uni- 
versities at  all  comparable  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  but  a  large  and  an 
increasing  majority  of  them,  have  such 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
graduate  schools.  They  are  well  de- 
scribed as  emergency  research  funds,  in 
distinction  from  the  amounts  usually 
provided  in  regular  departmental  bud- 
gets. Drafts  on  an  Emergency  Research 
Fund  are  usually  made  on  application  to 
the  graduate  council  or  board  from  indi- 
viduals needing  special  books,  materials, 
instruments,  personal  assistance,  or 
travel  in  special  investigations.  The 
amount,  proposed  in  the  statement  re- 
ferred to  above,  was  $5,000.00  on  the 
School's  annual  budget,  but  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  using  so  much 
creditably,  a  larger  amount  would  be 
asked,  even  an  annually  increasing 
amount.  At  other  universities  the  funds 
vary  from  $5,000.00  at  Illinois,  about 
$10,000.00  at  Wisconsin,  and  $29,000.00 
at  Iowa,  to  at  least  $75,000.00  (in  this 
case  by  special  endowment)  at  Califor- 
nia. Minnesota  this  year  has  $15,000.00, 
$6,000.00 — telling  its  own  story — of  this 
being  assigned  especially  to  the  publica- 
tion of  monographs. 

(e)  Individualism.     Closely  related  to 


the  question,  already  discussed  here,  of 
the  proper  relation  of  school  or  college 
to  the  university  in  the  conduct  of  grad- 
uate studies  there  is  the  question  of  the 
special  department.  In  regard  to  this, 
and  quite  consistently  with  what  was  said 
in  the  other  matter,  a  graduate  school 
must  deal  with  subjects  rather  than  with 
mere  departments,  as  these  happen  to  be 
organized,  and  also  it  must  deal,  as  is 
suggested  in  the  reference  to  requests 
for  appropriations  from  the  Research 
Fund,  with  individual  persons.  In  an 
important  sense,  independent  graduate 
study  is  an  interest  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject expressed  and  worked  out  by  an 
individual  person,  and,  dealing  with 
teacher  or  student,  the  School  must  al- 
ways keep  this  in  mind.  Chairmen  of 
doctor's  committees,  for  example,  need 
not  be  heads  of  departments.  The  old 
major-and-two-minors  plan,  as  based  on 
departmental  organization,  has  long  been 
discarded,  being  very  mechanical  and 
equally  superficial.  But,  with  this  indi- 
vidualism of  subject  and  person,  instead 
of  department,  study  is  seen  to  be  and, 
accordingly,  should  be  conceived  and 
conducted  as  being  essentially  superior 
to  the  routine  or  technique  of  any  special 
department.  Using  these,  it  must  not 
be  a  victim  of  them  or  of  their  depart- 
mental specialism.  The  vital  units,  in 
other  words,  in  the  life  of  graduate 
studies  are,  on  one  side,  persons  and,  on 
the  other  side,  subjects  and  their  prob- 
lems. Such  vital  units  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  department,  to  school  or  college, 
to  profession  or  occupation. 

Fellowships.  The  School's  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  years  in  the  assign- 
ment of  fellowships  has  brought  convic- 
tion of  a  needed  change  in  method  and 
policy.  The  fellowships,  so-called,  have 
been  too  small  in  amounts.     They  have 
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not  always  been  bestowed  under  right 
standards.  They  have  in  late  years  too 
frequently  been  assigned  only  to  be  re- 
signed under  circumstances  that  had  to 
be  recognized  as  well  as  regretted.  As 
in  part  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  fees 
and  the  proposal  that  there  be  certain 
exemptions,  fellows  have  not  had  their 
right  status  in  the  University.  The  fel- 
lowship, finally,  has  suffered  in  character 
and  function  from  being  confused  in 
theory  and  practice  with  a  scholarship 
or  bursary  or  from  being  regarded  as  a 
recruiting  agent  for  graduate  study  or 
for  college  and  university  teaching,  just 
as  money  has  been  used  to  draw  students 
into  theological  seminaries  and  in  due 
time  into  the  pulpit.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  has 
among  its  standing  committees  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Recruitment  of  the  Profes- 
sion with  Special  Reference  to  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships.  The  committee, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  open-minded  in  its 
investigations  and  reports ;  but  its  title 
reveals  a  point  of  view  which  must  be 
corrected. 

Probably  the  first  step  in  the  desired 
change  should  be  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween scholarships  and  fellowships.  Let 
the  scholarship  be  an  "aid" ;  a  benefi- 
cence;  an  informal  loan,  if  you  please; 
even  a  trying-out  support,  large  or  small, 
of  a  well-meaning  but  as  yet  unproved 
student ;  let  it  even  be  used  as  a  recruit- 
ing agent,  yet  not  too  freely  or  recklessly 
so;  but  henceforth  make  the  fellowship 
something  quite  distinct. 

not  as  true  today  as  it  used  to  be 
that  fellows  in  American  universities  are 
prospective  college  or  university  teach- 
bul  it  is  still  true  enough  to  make 
the  association  of  fellowships  with  teach- 
ing a  vital  matter.  In  theory  and  in  prac- 
ordingly,  the  fellowship  should 
he-  deliberately  used,  not  just  to  recruit 


the  profession  numerically,  but  to  im- 
prove teaching  itself,  to  correct  or  coun- 
teract certain  false  or  at  least  certain 
unduly  exaggerated  emphases,  to  make 
the  profession  itself  intellectually  more 
substantial,  letting  numbers  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  teaching  profession  in  the  lower 
schools  and  in  the  higher  has  suffered, 
as  I  would  submit,  from  too  much  senti- 
ment, too  much  charity,  whether  ac- 
corded it  or  expected  of  it,  too  much 
sense  or  feeling  of  the  virtue-own-reward 
or  will-for-deed  type,  too  much  diversion 
of  many  kinds,  too  much  emphasis  per- 
haps not  on  professional  dress,  although 
I  myself  was  once  told  that  as  a  teacher 
I  should  wear  a  "Prince  Albert"  or  frock 
coat,  but  at  least  on  mere  technique  and 
self-consciousness;  say,  then,  too  much 
Victorianism ;  and,  this  being  true,  among 
other  correctives  there  is  the  fellowship 
which,  accordingly,  should  be  made  to 
stand  for  an  ideal  vitally  important  to 
teaching  and  to  the  study  that  prepares 
for  teaching.  Recognizing  such  an  ideal 
and  its  importance  at  the  present  time, 
I  have  recently*  undertaken  to  define, 
following  a  very  trite  division,  physic- 
ally and  intellectually  and  morally,  what 
a  fellowship  ought  to  be.     Thus : 

Physically,  a  fellowship  should  no 
longer  be  the  small  aid  to  study  that  so 
often  it  has  been.  It  should  not  be  an 
"aid,"  so-called  and  so-meant,  at  all,  and 
it  should  be  generous,  ample  at  least  for 
a  year's  major  expenses  and  ample  for 
some  suggestion  of  dignity  in  its  award 
and  its  acceptance.  I  say,  it  should  not 
be  an  aid  or  kindly,  beneficent  support ; 


*In  a  paper  on  "Fellowships  with  Special 
Consideration  of  their  Relation  to  Teaching" 
before  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, Annual  Meeting,  Nov.  17-19,  1920,  to 
be  published  in  The  "Educational  Review,  May 
or  June. 
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it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  for 
a  distinct  performance,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
of  an  investment  by  the  University  in 
the  manifest  and  promising  ability  of 
the  appointee  for  expected  substantial 
return.  A  small  fellowship  is  too  easily 
given,  more  charitably  and  irresponsibly 
than  wisely  and — in  the  things  that  con- 
stitute profits  to  a  university — profitably. 
A  small  fellowship,  again,  is  not  neces- 
sarily held  to  considerable  results.  So 
do  size  and  quality  go  together.  A  uni- 
versity having  a  number  of  small  fellow- 
ships would  be  wise,  were  such  action 
possible,  to  reduce  materially  the  num- 
ber and  so  to  increase  the  size  of  each. 
I  add,  although  in  so  doing  I  shall  not 
be  holding  to  the  Gallic  and  Csesarean 
division  of  my  definition,  going  into 
Aquitania  before  I  have  done  with  Bel- 
gium, that  mere  pecuniary  need,  the  state 
of  being  unmarried,  the  number  in  the 
applicant's  family,  general  worthiness  or 
good  purposes,  even  national  extraction 
or  birthplace,  should  cease  to  be  direct 
or  primary  reasons  for  appointment.  In 
size,  then,  and  also  in  reasons  for  ap- 
pointment, a  fellowship  should  hence- 
forth be  quite  distinct  from  a  scholarship 
or  bursary.  The  term  fellowship  must 
henceforth  be  so  defined. 

Observe,  in  passing,  that  I  am  not  now 
saying  that  universities  should  offer  no 
scholarships  or  bursaries  to  ''worthy" 
and  "needy"  students,  although  it  is  be- 
coming an  open  question  if  in  many  cases 
straightforward  loans  were  not  wiser.  I 
am  purposely  avoiding  that  important 
question,  now  only  insisting,  for  the  sake 
of  an  ideal  for  teaching,  that  the  fellow- 
ship be  something  quite  distinct  along  the 
lines  proposed. 

Intellectually,  a  fellow  should  be  no 
mere  graduate  student  as  represented  by 
what  I  will  call  the  general  type  at  our 
graduate  schools.     Even  this  type  at  its 


best,  as  measured  by  A-B-C  credits, 
shows  something  lacking.  He  is  a  scholar 
technically  rather  than  really  and,  turn- 
ing teacher,  will  show  a  similar  lack. 
Henceforth  a  fellow  must  be  a  man  of 
proved  ability,  capable  of  working  inde- 
pendently, albeit  able  to  take  counsel  and 
suggestion,  and  accordingly  superior  to 
the  usual  graduate  course  that  so  often 
cannot  be  spoken  of  even  as  transfigured 
undergraduate  work.  He  must,  by  what 
he  has  done  and  by  the  ability  he  has 
shown,  give  assurance  of  that  return  on 
the  investment  already  dwelt  upon  here 
as  important,  and  his  direct  interest  must 
be  in  accurate,  thorough  and  productive 
scholarship  and  research.  Above  all,  al- 
though perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  say  this,  his  study  must  be  free 
as  to  possible  results.  Thus,  the  term 
fellow  should  not  apply  to  anyone  work- 
ing, however  scientifically,  for  results, 
valued  relatively  to  the  specific  purpose 
or  interest  of  any  person  or  group.  A 
fellowship  fostering  propaganda  of  any 
kind,  for  example,  or  serving  any  private 
or  corporate  material  interest,  should  be, 
as  I  would  insist,  a  misnomer  or  anom- 
aly. Some,  not  all,  so-called  industrial 
fellowships  have  been  so  misnamed.  At 
any  of  our  graduate  schools  a  fellowship 
should  mean  complete  freedom  as  well 
as  distinct  ability  of  mind,  just  as  a  uni- 
versity professorship  should  have  this 
meaning. 

Defined,  as  so  far  defined  physically 
and  intellectually,  the  fellowship  could 
not  but  stand  for  a  great  deal  and  be  an 
influence  distinctly  vitalizing  to  teaching 
and  corrective  of  faults  and  failures  al- 
ready pointed  out.  Inviting  the  academic 
life,  it  would  still  offer  no  danger  of  idle 
diversion,  but  would  stir  study  to  its  full 
responsibility;  making,  let  me  say,  not 
at  all  for  intellectual  shoddiness  nor,  on 
the   other  hand,    for  intellectual   subjec- 
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lion  to  what  is  practical,  but  for  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  independence.  Real  in- 
terest in  the  practical,  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, is  quite  possible  without  subjection 
to  it. 

Finally,  to  consider  the  moral  factors 
in  our  definition  of  a  fellowship,  much 
has  of  course  already  been  implied  on 
this  score.  All  coddling  must  stop.  The 
fellow  must  be  no  longer  an  object  of 
charity  or  of  any  sort  of  mere  educa- 
tional sentiment.  Selected  distinctly  for 
his  competence  and  promise,  he  must  be, 
as  has  been  said,  amply  paid  for  his  work, 
his  so-called  stipend  having  the  character 
of  a  salary  for  service  to  be  rendered. 
He  must,  furthermore,  be  intellectually 
controlled  by  an  objective  interest.  Only 
so  could  he  or  would  he  best  render  his 
special  service  to  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion, putting  the  emphasis,  not  on  peda- 
gogic self-consciousness,  but  on  constant 
responsibility  to  truth  and  the  discovery 
of  it.  Responsibility  to  truth  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  dignity  and  morality  of 
teaching  as  either  independence  of  char- 
ity or  even  approved  dress  or  method. 
The  honest  pursuit  of  truth,  too,  can 
never  be  anything  else  but  a  vigorous  in- 
tellectual activity. 

But  to  these  moral  factors  I  would  add, 
lastly,  cordial  admission  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  study  offered  by  the  University. 
A  university  should  not,  for  example, 
give  a  fellowship  with  one  hand  and  pull 
back  at  least  a  good  part  of  it  by  a  string 
in  the  other.  A  fellow  should  be  certainly 
no  less  than  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
and  50  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Univer- 
sity'- intellectual  atmosphere  h  freely 
his;  his,  not  merely  without  exaction  of 
.  but  also  without  exaction  of  other 
training  and  inhospitable  technicali- 
ty-. 'I  eems  to  me,  in  conclusion, 
i    irital  to  the  best  conception  <>\  a  fellow- 


ship, giving  character  to  the  meaning 
that  the  word  itself  sugge 

As  to  the  whole  definition,  now  com- 
plete, it  is  not  at  all  new.  It  has  been 
developed  here  simply  as  an  indication 
of  what  conditions  are  now  enjoining  on 
American  universities.  Some  day  the 
American  university  will  be  grown  up. 

Applied  to  our  own  needs,  such  a  defi- 
nition means  important  changes  for  us, 
as  follows : 

We  should  award  no  fellowships  under 
$750.00.  If  awarding  sums  in  smaller 
amounts,  we  should  invariably  call  them 
scholarships ;  not  because  the  amounts 
are  smaller,  but  for  reasons  now  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  definition  itself, 
and  we  should  certainly  make  the  smaller 
awards  conservatively,  saving  our  re- 
sources for  investment  as  fellowships  so 
far  as  circumstances  clearly  warrant.  In 
the  matter  of  the  School's  budget  appro- 
priation for  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
I  suggest  that  the  total  sum  should  be 
given  undivided  and  unmarked  and  that 
the  Dean  and  Executive  Board  be  allowed 
full  discretion  in  the  division  and  desig- 
nation. In  this  affair,  as  in  some  others, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the 
possibility  of  judgment  and  adaptation 
to  always  different  conditions  should  give 
place  to  rigid  machinery. 

As  to  the  State  College  Fellowships, 
these  clearly  should  be  called  scholar- 
ships. Graduates  of  the  State  colleges 
Should  be  eligible  to  fellowships  in  com- 
mon with  applicants  from  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  awarding  ten 
scholarships  to  ten  State  colleges,  the 
amount  of  each  should  be  increased,  say 
from  $300.00  to  $500.00,  and  the  six 
awards  be  competitive,  not  distributive. 

The  University  Senate,  I  feel  sure,  will 
approve  such  proposed  changes  in  policy 
as   regards   fellowships.     The  Executive 
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Board  has  approved  them  unanimously. 
The  President  and  Regents,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  hope,  will  approve  them  also. 

Publications  and  Bibliography. 
During  the  year  no  additions,  by  publi- 
cation or  by  approval  for  publication, 
were  made  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan studies  in  either  series,  Humanistic 
or  Scientific.  Professor  D'Ooge's  trans- 
lation of  The  Arithmetic  of  Nicomachus 
and  Professor  Stanley's  Musical  Compo- 
sition in  Greek  Modes,  both  mentioned  a 
year  ago,  are  still  in  process.  Professor 
Hayden's  The  Senate  and  Treaties,  1789- 
181J,  appeared  in  August  from  the 
Plimpton  Press. 

To  the  Occasional  Papers  from  the 
Museum  of  Zoology  Nos.  76-82  were 
added. 

Vol.  Ill  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Detroit  Astronomical  Observatory  was 
authorized. 

In  April,  1919,  No.  4  of  Contributions 
from  the  Physical  Laboratory  was  pub- 
lished. This  was  overlooked  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  for  1918-19. 

Should  be  mentioned  here  the  publica- 
tions based  on  the  researches  carried  on 
at  the  Biological  Station,  at  Douglas 
Lake.      In  his   report   for   the   year   the 


Director  gives  figures  for  the  period 
1909-1920,  as  follows:  Number  of  pub- 
lished papers,  Zoology.  70 ;  Botany.  22 ; 
Meteorology,  2 ;  Water  Analysis,  1  ;  Bio- 
logical Station,  2  :  total,  97.  This  is  an 
excellent  record,  bearing  witness  as  it 
does,  so  far  as  such  figures  can,  to  the 
productive  studies  of  the  Station. 

The  Bibliography  of  Publications  by 
Members  of  the  Several  Faculties  for 
1918-1919,  prepared  for  publication  a 
year  ago,  did  not  appear.  High  prices 
and  uncertainties  among  the  printers 
promising  much  delay  seemed  to  warrant 
postponement.  The  record  for  the  two 
years,  19 18- 1920,  will  soon  be  published 
as  a  supplement  to  this  report.  The  edi- 
torial policy,  it  may  again  be  explained, 
for  this  Bibliography  is  to  put  special 
emphasis  on  publications  within  the  rec- 
ognized special  fields  of  the  contributors. 
Contributions,  when  outside  these  fields, 
but  for  any  reason  considered  mention- 
able,  are  given  in  suffixed  notes.  Re- 
views and  minor  papers,  reports,  ad- 
dresses, and  the  like,  if  given  at  all,  are 
for  the  most  part  referred  to  generically, 
not  specifically. 

This  report  is  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. Alfred  H.  Lloyd. 
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